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RILBRALTTURA, 
THE GRAVE OF TWO SISTERS. 
Fairer—than sleep beneath this stone, 

God never lent to eartk ; 


Nor e’er recalled to serve his throne, 
Spirits of purer worth. 





A fond and lovely pair, they grew 
Sisters in more than name ; 

Twin minds, twin hearts—that never knew 
A separate thought or aim, 


Nor parted now—one fate !--one home | 
They slumber side by side; 

Till the last hour of time is come 
None ever shall divide. 


Thas fares it still—our treasures vanish, 
Resumed as soon as given ; 

Back to the skies, earth’s sorrows banish 
Each angel guest from heaven. 


And sad, indeed, would be our doom 
Were friends to meet no more ; 
Parting in mystery and gloom, 
Upon the fatai shore 


Were there not sent, to calm our fears, 
Glad tidings from the skies ; 

Of worlds, where God shall wipe the tears 
For ever from all eyes 


se 

PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF 
POETRY. 

Hogg has told an amusing anecdote of Wordsworth at Mount Rydal. It 
ebanced une night while the bard of Kilmeny was at the Lakes with Words- 
worth, Wilson, and De Quincey, that a resplendent arch, something like 
the aurora borealis, was observed across the zenith, from the one horizon to 
the other. The splendid meteor became the subject of conversation, and 
the table was left for an eminence outside where its effect could be seen to 
greater advantage. Miss Wordsworth, the poet’s sister, who aegampa- 
ated them, expressed a-fvar lest the brilliant stranger might prove ominous, 
when Hogy. thinking he was saying a good thing, hazarded the remark 
that it was neither more nor less ‘ than joust a treeumphal airch raised in 
bonour of the meeting of the poets.’ Miss Wordsworth smiled, and Wil- 
gen laughed and declared the idea not amiss. But when it was told to 
Wordsworth he took De Quincey aside, and said loud enough to be heard 
by more than the person be was addressing, ‘ Poets! poets! what does the 
fellow mean? Whereare they?’ Hogg was a little offended at the time, 
bet he enjoyed it afterwards; and we have heard him tell the story in his 
ewan ‘slee’ and inimitable manner, and laugh immoderately as he told it. 
Poor James Hugg! Recina has reason to remember James; nor was the 
poet of ‘ Kilmeny’ forgotten when dead, by the great poet of the Excursion 
There is nothing more touching in poetry since the time of Collins than 
Wordsworth’s extempore verses on the shepherd’s death. He knew his 
claims to be called a poet, and time wiil confirm his judgment and make 
the Rydal aurora a story merely to amuse. 

Poets, where are they? Is poetry extinct among us, or is it only dor- 
sant? Is the crop exhausted, and must the field lie fallow foratime? Or 
is it that, in this commercial nation of ours, where every thing is weighed 
im Rothschild’s scales of pecuniary excellence, that we have no good poetry 
because we have no demand for it? We falter while we think it is so. 
Poets we still have, and poetry at times of a rich aad novel, but not-a cul- 
vated flavour. Hardly a week elapses that does not give birth to as many 
different volumes of verses as there are daysin the week. But then there 
is little that is good; much that was imagination, and much that might have 
passed for poetry when verse was ip its infancy amoug us. Much of that 
elock-work tintinnabulaum of rhyme—that cuckoo kind of verse which palls 
upon the mind and really disgusts you with verse of a higher character. 
Bat now we look, and justiy too, for something more. Whilst we imitate 
ethers we can no more excel than he that sails by others’ maps can make 
anew discovery. All the old dishes of the ancients have been new heated 
and new set forth usque ad—— But we forbear. People look for some- 
thing more than scuioviboy commonplaces and thoughts at second hand, and 
novelties and nothing more, without a single grain of salt to savour the tan 


of unmeaninguess which they carry with them. It is no easy matter to 
berome a poet, — 


BRITISH 


‘ Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotanuis nascitur ; 
er, as the old Weter poet phrased it,— 


‘When Heaven intends to do some mighty thing 
He makes a poet, or at least —a king.” 

South was of opinion that the com 
great difficulty to an epic poem. 


* And South beheld that master-piece of man.’ 


Cexcombs who consider the composition of a song an easy matter should 
act themselves down, as Burns says, and try. Ask Tommy Moore how 
soany days and nights he has g 


ivep to a single stanza in an trish melody ? 
sek Sam Rogers bow long he has spent over the composition of a couplet 
m An Epistle to a Friend; or Wonloweuts how long he has laboured with 
aeonnet ; or Bowles—yes, ask the Vicar of Krem-hill, if he dues not owe 
the bright finish of his verse as much to pains as happiness? Dryden 
toiled for a fortuight over his Alecander’s Feast, and yet he wrote with 
@ase—not the ease of the mob of geatiemen ridiculed by Pupe, but with 
great fluency of idea and great mastery of expression Good things are not 
knocked off at a heat—tur a long jump there must be a very long run, and 
along preparatory training too. There is no saying, ‘I will be a puet.” 
Only consider not the luug apprenticeship alone, but the long servitude 
Which the muse sequires from thuse who would invoke her righily. 


‘In a poet no kind of knowledge is to be overlooked ; to a poet nothing 
ean be useless. Whatever is beautiful and whatever is dreadful must be 
femiliar to his imagination ; he must be conversant with all that is awfull 
vast or elegantly little. ‘I'he plants of the garden, the animals of the wa, 
the minerals of the earth, the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store 
bis mind with inexhaustible variety, for every idea is usetul for the enforce- 
ment or decurativn of religious truth, and he who kaows most will have 
snost power of diversifying his scenes and of gratifying his reader with re- 
macte allusions ant Unexpected iostruction.’* 


position of an epigram was the next 


Every one remembers (poets themselves perhaps excepted) the long 
course of stady and preparation which Milton laid duwa fur himselt before 
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* Rasselas. 





he stripped for the Paradise Lost. And yet one would hardly think, on 
first reflection, that any course of preparation was necessary for the poet of 
Comus and Lycidas, aud the Hymn on the Nativity of Christ. But Milton 
fully understood the height of his great argument, and how unequalled with 
every lengthened preparation he must be to record it rightly, But people 
(not poets) start epics nowadays without any kind of consideration. No 
subject is tuo great for them. Satan, Chaos, The Messiah, The Omni- 
presence of the Deity, the Fali of Nineveh, The World before the Flood. 
One shudders at the very idea of subjects so sublime taken up as holyday 
recreations by would-be poets, without the vision and the faculty divine, 
or aby other merit (if merit it may be called) than the mere impudence of 
daring : 

‘ When wil! men learn but to distinguish spirits, 

And get true difference ’twixt the jaded wits 

That run a broken pace for common hire, 

And the high raptures of a happy muse, 

Borne on the wings of her immortal ihougit, 

That kicks at earth with a disdaintul heel, 

And beats at heaven’s gates with her bright hoofs ?'—Ben Jonson. 


Benjamin West, the painter, trafficked with subjects of the same sublime 
description. And in what way? ‘Without expression, fancy, or design ; 
without genius and without art. People forget, or choose to forget, that 
subject alone is not sutlicient for a poem. Look at Burns’s ‘ Mouse’ or 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ or Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ or Gainsborough’s 
‘Cottager’ with a dish of cream. It is the treatment which ennobles. But 
there is no driving this into some people’s ears. Big with the swollen am- 
bition of securing a footing on the sun-bright summits of Parnassus, they 
plume tiemselves on burrowed wings and bladders of their own, and after 
a world of ink, a world of big ideas, and a copied invocation, they struggle 
to ascend, and pant and toil to the end of an epic in as many books as the 
Iliad or the 2neid. Would that your Robert Montgomerys, your Edwin 
Atherstones, and sundry such who understand the art of sinking in the low 
profound—would that they would reflect for five minutes on what an epic 
poem really is! And what it is, and ought to be, glorious John Dryden tells 
us in a very few words. ‘ A heroic poem,’ he says, ‘ truly such, is undoubt- 
edly the greatest work which the soul of man is capable to perform,’ And 
80 It is. 

‘A work,’ says Milton, ‘not to be raised from the heat of youth or the 
vapours of wine; but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can en- 
rich with all atterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.’ 

And yet Murray abd Moxon are troubled once a-week, at the least, with 
the offer of a new epic, for a certain sam—so run the terms—or, in case of 
declining that, fur half profits. As if epics were blackberries, and men 
scught tame as Smith O’Brien seeks repatation—by an impertinent folly of 
their own! But ‘ Fuols rush in,’ and there will still be poetasters— Black - 
more and his brethren—in spite of critics, hard words, and something harder 
still— contemptuous neglect. 

Few live to see their fame established on a firm and unalterable founda- 
tion. The kind criticisms of friends conspire at times to give a false posi- 
tion to a poem, ot the malice of enemies unites to obtain for it one equally 
undeserved. Who now reads Hayley? How many are there in the posi- 
tion of Gascoigne and Churchyard as descrived by old Michael Drayton ?— 


‘ Accounted were great meterers many a day, 
But not inspired with bravefire ; had they 
Lived but a little longer they had seen 

Their works before them to have buried been.’ 


That ‘ lived but a little longer!’ It is well they didn't. How will it be 
with the poets of the past generation two hundred years from this? They 
cannot possibly go down ‘complete.’ There must be a weeding. Fancy 
Sir Walter Scott in twelve volumes, Byron in ten, Southey in ten, Moore in 
ten, Wordsworth in six—to say nothing of Campbell in two volumes, Ro- 

ers in two, and Shelley in four. The poets «f the last generation forma 
ibrary of themselves. And if poetry is multiplied hereafter at the same 
rate, we shall waut fresh shelves, fresh patience, and a new lease of life, for 
threescore and ten of scriptural existence is far too short to get acquainted 
with the past and keep up our in imacy with the present. The literature 
of the last fifty years is a study of itself—Scott’s novels, Scott’s poetry, Scott’s 
Miscellanies, and Scott’s Life! Then of the present, there are the daily pa- 
pers, the weekly journals, the monthly magazines, the quarterly reviews, all 
of which we are expected to have a fair passing acquaintance with. There 
is Mr. Dickens's last book on the table, which I have not as yet had time 
to read, and old Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy by its side, coaxing me to 
renew a youthful acquaintance with its pages; and there are T'ristram 
Shandy, and Humphrey Clinker, and dear delightful Amed/ia, which I fain 
would read again, but cannot, | fear, for want of time. Only observe the 
dust on that fine Froissart on my shelves, and that noble old copy of Ben 
Jonson’s works in folio, with a mark, 1 could swear, in the third act of the 
Alchemist or the Silent Woman. There is no keeping pace with the pre- 
sent while we pay any thing like due attention tothe past. I pity that man 
who reads Albert Smith who never read Parthenissa; but perhaps he pi- 
ties me because [ am indifferently up in the writer he admires. How peo- 
ple are cut off from the full literary enjoyments of this life who never read 
* Munro his Expedition,’ or the Duchess of Newcastle’s Life of the Dake her 
husband, or Tom Brown, or Ned Ward, or Roger L’Estrange, or Tom Cor- 
yat, or ‘the works sixty-three in number’ of old John Taylor, the sculler 
on the Thames! 

We wish for poets who will write when Nature and their full thoughts 
bid them, and are not exacting when we look for more than one sprig of 
laurel to grace a garland. We have already enough of would-be poets— 
Augustus Cesar, King James [., Cardiual Richelieu, the Great Lord Cla- 
rendon, the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, the famous Lord Chatbam; but 
poetry is what old George Chapman calls it,—a flower of the sun, which 
disdains to open to the eye of a caudle. 


* No power the muses favour can command. 
What Richelieu wanted Louis scarce could gain, 
And what young Ammon wish’d, and wish’d in vain.’ 


Your ‘rich ill poets are without excuse.’* ‘ Your verses, good sir, are no 
poems, they'll not hinder your rising in the state ’t ‘’Tis ridiculous for a 
lord to print verses; ’tis well enough to make them to please himself, but 
to make them public is foolish *{ People affect to think that the same tal- 
ents and application which raised Lord Manstield to the highest honour of 
the gown, would, had they been turned to the study of pootry, have raised 
him to as bigh a position in the catalogue of our poets. “Tis pretty enough 
when told in verse— 


‘How many an Ovid was in Marray lost ;’ 


yet we are inclined to think that there is very little in it, and that Words- 
worth is nearer the mark, who says of self-communing and unrecorded 
men,— 

‘Oh, many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.’ 





* Lord Roscommon. + Ben Jonson, t Selden’s Table- Tolk. 


Bat this one word ‘ accomplishment’ implies a good deal more than mere 
dexterity and ease—culture and the inspiring aid of books, 


‘ Pauses, cadence, and well-vowell’d words, 
And all the graces a good ear affords.’ 


For words are in poetry what colours are in painting, and the music of num- 
bers is not to be matched or done without. Look at Donne. Would not 
Donne’s Satires, which abound with so much wit, appear more charming if 
he had taken care of his words and of his numbers? Whereas his verse is 
now—if verse it may be called—~ 
‘A kind of hobbling prose, 
Which limps along and tinkles in the close.’ 

There goes much more to the composition of even a third-rate poet than 
rhymesters at first are willing to allow, for to nature, exercise, imitation, 
study, art must be added to make all these perfect, Withoutart nature can 
never be perfect, and without nature art can claim no ——y | ’ . 

One of Boswell’s recorded conversations with the great hero of his admi- 
ration was on the subject of collection being made of all the poems of all 
the English poets who had published a volame of poems. 

‘Johnson told me,’ he says, ‘thata Mr. Coxeter, whom he knew, had 
gone the greatest length towards this, having collected about 500 volames of 
poets whose works were little known; but that upon his death Tom Os- 
borne boaght them, and they were dispersed, which he thought a pity, as 
it was curious to see any svries complete, and in every volume of poems 
something good may be found’ 

This was-a kindly criticism, uttered in the good natare of an easy mo- 
ment, hardly applicable to the volumes of verse we see published now. 
Surely there are many put forth without a redeeming stanza or passage to 
atone for the dry desert of a thousand lines through which the critic is doom- 
ed to wander in quest of beauties which he fain would find. Surely Coxe- 
ter’s collection con'ained a very large number of one-idea’d volumes! We 
could have helped him from our own shelves to a very fair collection of verse 
printed before 1747, when this ‘ curious’ collector died, fall of the most tri- 
vial nothingnesses. for a little volume of verse of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, said tu be unique, or nearly so, Mr. Miller has been known to give 
twenty guineas or more, and think himselt lucky that he has been let off 
thus easily, Some of these twenty-guinea volumes we have had the carios- 
ity to look into. Poetry there is none; nothing more, indeed, than the 
mere similitade of verse. Songs, differing from sonnets because the lines 
are shorter, and sonnets, only to be recognised as such from the fourteen 
lines which the writer, in compliauce with custom, has prudently confined 
them to. 

‘ Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold.’ 

It is enctoudithowever, to see any collection compete ; and Mr. Miller is 
to be praised for his unceasing endeavours to mralte hieevilection of English 
poetry (literally so called) as complete as possible. 

The poet of the /rish Meludies made an observation when at Abbotsford, 
too curious to be passed over in a paper of this description, when we con- 
sider the merit of the remark itself, the rank of the poet who made it, and 
the reputation of the poet who responded to its trath :— 

‘ Hardly a magazine is now published,’ said Moore, ‘ that does not con- 
tain verses which, some thirty years ago, would have made a reputation.’ 

Scott turned with a look of shrewd humour on his friend, as if chuckling 
over his own success, and said,— 

‘ Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come before these fellows !’ and ad- 
ded, playfully-flourishing his stick as he spoke, ‘ we have, like Bobadil, 
taught them to beat us at our own weapons.’ 

There cannot be a doubt but that the poetry of the present dav is of tha 
mediocre level of description which neither pleases nor offends; and that 
much of it, if published sixty years ago, or even thirty years ago, would have 
secured for more than one writer a high reputation at the time, and possibly 
a place in Chalmers’ collected edition of ‘ British Poets.’ Sach ageputation 
as Miss Seward achieved, or Hayley, or Oram, or Headley, or Hurdis :— 


‘Fame then was cheap, and the first comers sped ; 
And they have kept it since by being dead.’—Daypen. 

There was a time when a single poem, nay, a good epigram, procured a 
niche for its writer in the temple of our poetry ; but these times are gone 
by, inundated as we now are with verses of one particular level of mert, as 
flat as the waste of Cumberland, and equally unprofitable; so that the poet, 
ambitious of a high reputation in our letters, must make it upon something 
that is completely novel; and there, as Scott remarked, will rest the oaly 
chance for an extended reputation, 

Poetry has become an easy art, and people have been taught to pump for 

etry without a Gildon or a Bysshe to aid their labours. Wakley can 

augh in the House of Commons at the poetry of Wordsworth, and treat the 
senators who surrounded him with a happy imitation of the great poet of 
his time. Verse has become an extempore kind of art, a thing to be as- 
sumed when wanted ; and O’Connell can throw off at a heat aclever parody 
upon Dryden's famous epigram ; as if, like Theodore Hvok, he had served 
an pm to the art of happy imitation. That the bulk of the so- 
called poetry of the present day—‘ nonsense, well tuned and sweet stupid- 
ity’—is injurious to a proper estimation of the true-boru poets who still ex- 
ist, there cannot be a doubt ; that it is injurious, moreover, to the advance 
ment of poetry among us, is, [ ‘hink, equally the case. Puetry, in the high- 
est sense of the word, was never better understood, though never, perhaps, 
less cultivated than it is now. Criticism has taken a high stand; aud when 
the rage for rhyme has fairly exhausted itself, nature will revive among as, 
and we shall have a new race of poets to uphold, if not to ecl pse, the glo- 
ries of the old. There are many still among us (o repeat without any kind 
of braggart in their blood :— ' 

‘O if my temples were distained with wine, 

And girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine, 

How could i reare the Muse on s‘ately stage 

And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, . 

With queint Belluna in her equipage ’ SPENSER. 
When poetry was almost extinct among us, Cowper and Barns came for- 
ward to revive tne drooping Muse, and show us, unmistakeablv enough, that 
men and studies may decay, but Nature never dies.— To be resumed. 


—_——_ 


THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A Tate or THe Suort War. Parr Il. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


It was past midnight, and 'he village and its environs were bnried in pro- 
found repose, when a man, carrying a naked sabre under his arm, advanced. 
with stealthy steps from the shore, towards the Miko’s wigwam. He 
reached the trees in front of the dwelling; and afier casting a cautious and 
searching glance around him, was about to retrace his steps, when, with the 
quickness of light, a noose of buffalo hide eucircled his neck, and he was 
thrown to the groand with a shock so su iden and irresistible, that it seem- 
ed caused by a supernatural rather than a human power. His sabre fell 
from his hand, betore he had time to raise it to his neck and sever the noose; 





and so rapidly and silently did all this take place, thata group of armed 
men, stationed between the creek aud the cottage, at scarcely forty paces 
from the latter, were perfectly anaware of whet occurred. Now, however, 
a yellthat might have roused the dead from their graves was heard; the 
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door of the council wigwam, in which the bridal-tved of Canondah and El 
Sol had been spread, was burst furiously open; and by the flash of eeveral 
muskets, just then fired from the shore, a powerful figure, bearing some- 
thing heavy in its arms, was seen to rush out and plunge into the neighbonr- 
ing thicket. Other cries, proceeding eeeey from a thousand throats, 
multiplied themselves in every direction, behind hedge and bush, over land 
and water, in accents as wild and fierce as if the demons of hell had been un- 
chained, and were rejvicing in a nocturnal revel. Simultaneously with this 
uproar, a regular platoon fire commenced upon the shore, and blue flames 
issued from various cottages of the peaceful Indian hamlet, rapidly increas- 
ing till they burst out into a bright red blaze, that spread hissing and crack- 
ling over wall and roof. In the midst of this trighttul tumult another shout 
was uttered, resembling the roar of the lion when he rages in his utmost fury. 
It was the war-whoop of El Sol. ; 

The noble Mexican had been lulled to sleep by the night song of his 
bride, when the well-known yell of his tribe awakened him. Clasping his 
beloved wife with one arm, he grasped his knife and rifle, and darted through 
the door of the wigwam. A discharge of musketry greeted his appearance. 
The chief felt his left arm pierced by a ball; be trembled, and a slight shud- 
der came over him. ‘Canondah!’ cried he, in a hoarse tone, leaj-ing the 
hedges like a wounded deer, and hurrying towards the forest: ‘ Canondah, 
fear nothing—you are in the arms of El Sol!’ 

She answered not; her head had sunk down upon her breast, her body 
writhed with a convulsive spasm, and then again stretched itself out. or 
one moment a horrible thought paralysed the very soul of her busband ;— 
but no—it was impossible ; his arm had received the bullet, ber silence was 
the result of sudden terror, the blood that flowed over him was from his own 
wound, He was still flying from his treacherous and invisible foe, when 
his howling warriors came almost instinctively to join him; and, before he 
reached the forest, he found himself surrounded by the most trusty of his 


followers. ‘Itis the pirate,’ he whispered to his wite; and then, pressing a | 


kiss upou her lips, he laid her softly upon the grass, stepped forward into 
the midst of his warriors, and uttered histerrible war-cry. ‘ Behold,’ cried 
he, pointing to the blazing cottages, ‘ the faith of the white thief!’ 

it was a wildly beautiful, almost an awfal sight. Already more than 
thirty huts were converted inte blazing piles, lighting up the whole of that 
glorious shore, reflected in ruddy brilliancy from the still surface of the wa- 
ter, and illuminating the avenues of cy press and mangroves with long streaks 
of flame. Scattered shots were still heard, and after each report another hut 
began to blaze. 
lence now reigned, only broken by the tardy arrival of some yelling Pawnee 
or Oconee, who, roused out of his drunken slumber; was scarcely even yet 
aware of the cause of the uproar. 

‘ Where is the Miko?’ fifty voices suddenly demanded. 

There was no reply. Just then a woman's scream was heard, proceed- 
ing from the brink of the water. El Sol had stood silent, his eyes tixed on 
the burning huts, beyond which, near to the crest of the shore, the polished 
musket-barrels of ihe pirates gleamed in the firelight. Not more than five 
minates had elapsed since the first yell proclaimed the presence of a foe, but 
already the young warrior had combined his plan, and he now gave his or- 
ders in a short decided tone, betraying the habit of command, and the cer- 
tainty of prompt and implicit obedience. One of the Comanches, followed 
by the majority of the Pawnees and Oconees, glided away through the thick 


bushes ; while El Sol himself, with the three remaining Comanches, and a 


troop of chosen Pawnees, hurried rapidly along the skirt of the forest. 

The bread belt of land over which the village was scattered, rose neat the 
shore, as already mentioned, intoa sort of crest overgrown with mangroves 
and myrtle bushes, through the middle of which ran a broad footpath. The 
elevation of this ridge was about twenty feet, and it extended along the 
whole length of the hamlet, excepting opposite to the creek, where nature 
had broken it down into a small harbour. 
trayed the presence of a strong picket, placed there doubtless to guard the 
boats. This picket was each moment streng 
other of the pirates who had been detached to fire the wigwams. Along 
the bush-crowned ridge several advanced posts were stationed, intended to 
maintain the communication between the picket at the creek, and a second 
party which had pressed forward to the habitation of the Miko, and to sup- 
port either, as need mightbe. From the whole arrangement, it was evi- 
dent that the pirate had planned the carrying off the Miko and his adopted 
daughter ; and this he might possibly have accomplished before creating an 
alarm, -had not two of the Comanches taken upon themselves, according to 
the custom of their nation, to keep guard during the bridal night in front of 
the wigwam of their chief. These warriors, it is true, had partaken largely 
of the Miko’s extravagant hospitality ; but their senses, although duller than 
usual, were not sufliciently deadened to prevent their overhearing the step 
of the white men, a sound so easily recognised by Indian ears. 

During his two years’ intercourse with the Oconees, the pirate had be- 


come too well acquainted with their habits, not to appreciate the danger of | 


attacking them in broad daylight, when each of his men would furnish an 
easy target for the Indians, who, on their side, would be sheltered behind 
trees and in the bruashwood. He had therefore chosen the night for his at- 


tack ; and, in order to insure himself as much as possible against a counter- | 


surprise in the darkness, and at the same time to spread terror amongst the 
assailed, he had caused the huts to be fired. Three practised marksmen 
were posted at a short distance from the council wigwam, for the express 
purpose of shooting the young Mexican chief, whom Lafitte justly deemed | 
the most formidable of his opponents. The pirate himself, witha party of | 
picked men, pressed forward to the Miko’s dwelling, surrounded it, and | 
seized its two inmates. Tckeah, usually so abstemious, had probably upon 
this festive occasion overstepped the bounds of sobriety, and le fell unresis- 
ting into the hands of his foe. So well arranged, indeed, and. rapid had all 
the movements been, that the first call to arms had hardly died away, when 
the Miko and Rosa were in the hands of the bucaniers, Lafitte then form- 
ed his men iuto a small square, and retreated steadily but in double quick 
time towards the shore. Not an Indian wes to be seen. The little phalanx 
was already in the neighbourhood of the creek, and at only a few yards from 
the picket; another dozen paces and they would be in their boats, which a 
very few strokes of the oar would send into the middle of the stream, and 
out of bulletrange. A pursuit by canoes, in which each Indian would offer 


an easy matk, was not to be thought of. Such had been the pirate’s calcula- | 


tion, and his plans seemed likely to be crowned with complete success. He 
was within a step of the shore, when suddenly there was a movement in 
the bushes opposite to him, and glimpses were caught of the copper-colour- 
ed forms of the Indians, glowing redly in the firelight. 

‘Steady! cried the pirate to his men, who marched firmly and calmly 
onwards, gazing in a sort of wonderment at the bushes, which waved to and 
fro as if hundreds of anacondas had been winding their way through them. 
The pirates joined the picket and opened their square. 

Lafitte threw Rosa into the arms of a sailor, and then pushed the Miko 
over the edge of the bank into the boat. The old man sank down like a 
lifeless mass in the bottom of the skiff, and Lafitte again turned to his men. 
The picket had already retired behind the ridge, where they were shelter- 
ed from the enemy’s fire ; the square alone was stationary, and seemed des- 
tined to oberve the movements of the Indians, and to cover the retreat’. It 
was asmall but desperate looking band of about four-and-twenty men, to 
the composition of which nearly every nation and quarter of the globe, ev- 
ery colour and language, contributed its quota. ‘Thirst of blood gleamed in 
their eyes as they stood formed in column, in deep silence, and with fixed 
bayonets, waiting the signal to fire. 

yee | the Indian war-whoop burst from a hundred throats. A sec- 
ond time the frightful yell was repeated, rendered more hideous by the 
shrill tones of the squaws and aiden who struck up the death-song, and 
were seen running and dancing like demons round the blazing huts. The 
next instant, with brandished arms and shouts of fury, the Indians rushed 
towards the creek. 

A malicious smile played over the hard features 

men came charging down upon his band. 
‘ Reserve, forward!’ cried he, turning to the picket. The order was obey- 
ed. In profound silence Lafitte allowed the howling Indians to advance to 
within ten paces of the musket muzzles, and then uttered a hoarse ‘ Fire!’ 
A deadly volley was poured in, and the first rank of the assailants fell to a 
man. Their comrades started back, but instantly returning to the charge, 
threw themselves with a desperate leap upon the pirates. The latter coully 
tossed their muskets into the hvllow of their left arms, and drew their pis- 
tols ; a second volley, in which the fire of the reserve picket mingled, threw 
the Red men into utter confusion. The slope of the shore was covered with 
killed and wounded, and the survivors fled howling to the cover of the 
thicket. 

‘March !’ commanded Lafitte. 
followed by the main body. 

At that moment, when,to all appearance the retreat of the pirates was en- 
sured, four heavy splashes in the water were heard, and Lafitte saw the 
four men who were in charge of the boats, rise to the surface of the water 
and then disappear for ever. At the same time the boats themselves, im- 


pelled by some invisible power, shot, with the swifiness of an arrow, into the 
centre of the stream. 


*’Tis the Mexican!’ 
‘and fury, firing a b 
all that replied 
that their boats h 
speedily recoverj 
rocks, awaited a { 


of the pirate as the Red 


The picket again approached the boats, 


exclaimed the pirate, guashing his teeth with rage 
race of pistols at the boat.s A hollow laugh was 
to the shots. The pirates looked around them, saw 
ad disappeared, and for a moment stood thunderstruck, but 
ng themselves, they releaded their muskets, and, firm as 
resh assault, They had not long to wait. A volley from 


In the group of Indians assembled round 1 Sol a deep si- | 


Near this the glitter of arms be- | 


thened by the return of one or | 


the river warned them of the proximity of a new foe ; a second, still better 
directed, stretched a third of them upon the ground. And now once mure 
the terrible war-cry resounded along the shore, and the Indians, roused to 
madness by their previous repulses, rushed for a third time upon their ene- 
my. Anether volley from the boats, aud then the Mexican and his com- 
panions spravg like tigers upon the terrified pirates. The straggle was 
short. Unable to resist the furious attack upon their front and rear, the pi- 
rates threw away their weapons, and flung themselves headlong iuto the 
river to escape the tomahawks of their raging foes. 

Lafitte was the only one who stood firm, and seemed determined to sell 
his life dearly. His back against the bank, and his sabre in his right hand, 
a pistol! in lis left, he parried a blow dealt by an Oconee, who fell the next 
instant, with his head nearly severed from his shoulders. A bullet finished 
another of bis assailants, and he was raising his sabre for the second time, 
when a lasso was flung over his head, and he fell helpless to the ground. 
The long and terrible yell that now rang along the shore, and was re-echoed 
from the adjacent forest, proclaimed the complete and bloody triamph of the 
Red men. 

The bullet that grazed the arm of El Sol pierced the heart of Canondah, 
and the day subseqnent to the sanguinary conflict above described, wit- 
nesses her interment, and that of the Indians who fell in the fight. At the 
funeral a difference of opinion arises between the Oconees and Comanches 
The namber of slain pirates is insufficient to furnish a scalp to be buried 
with each of the dead Indians, and, to supply the deficiency, the Oconees 
| are anxious to immolate Lafitte and twelve of his companions who have 
| fallen alive intu their hands. To this El Sol and his warriors, free trom 
many of the barbarous prejudices of their new brethren, object. Two of 
the pirates are sacrificed to an outbreak of Indian fury, but the others are 
saved by El Sol, and it then becomes a question how they are to be dis- 
| posed of. It is proposed to deliver them over to the Americans, that they 

may deal with them according to their laws ; but Tokeal, with a refinement 
| of hatred towards the white men, devises an amendment upon this plan. 
| Sooner or later, he says, they will come to the tree upon which they are to 
hang. Meanwhile let them go at large, and cause the blood of the pale- 
faces to flow, as that of the Oconees has done. 

This singular proposition at first startles the vindictive and bloodthirsty 
| Oconees, but when they fully understand it, they receive it with a burst 
| of applause. Lafitte and his companions are unbound, and allowed to 
| depart. 
| Ihe tuneral over, the Indians set out for the hunting-grounds of the Co- 
| manches, but Tokeah does not accompany them. He has had a dream, 

enjoining him to disinter his father’s bones, which lie buried several hun- 
| dred miles withiu the limits of the United States, in a district formerly 
| posessed by the Oconees. He wishes Rosa to accompany the tribe to their 

new residence; but the young girl, mindful of her promise to Canondah, 
insists upon encountering with him the perils of the long and wearisome 
journey he is about to undertake. Whilst the main body of the Indians 
set off in a westerly direction, Rosa, a young Indian girl, Tokeah, El Sol, 
and four warriors, turn their steps tuwards the country of the white men. 
Thither we will now precede them, 

It was a bright cool December morning. and the sunbeams had just sufli- 
cient power to disperse the fog and mist which at taat season frequectly 
hang lor a week together over the rivers and lakes of Louisiana. in the 
county town of Opeiousas there was a great and unusual crowd. Itseemed 
astonishing how suv many people could have been got together in that thinly 
populated neighbourhood, and a person who had suddeniy arrived in the 
midst of the concourse, would have been sorely puzzled to conjecture its 
occasion. To judge trom the drinking, dancing, fighting, and pranks of all 
sorts that went on. a sort of festival was celebrating ; but weapons were 





forms that had served in the revolutionary war, and were consequeatly more 


corner, out of which no word of command that he was acquainted with was 
sufficient to bring them. 


gut with might and main. 


| some instances, an old horse-pistol, with nothing wanting but the lock ; and 


geons, 
| These, however, were merely the outposts. In the centre of the town 
| the flower of the citizens was assembled, divided into two groups. One of 
| them, consisting of the younger men, had fixed its headquarters in front of 

a tavern, the destination of woich was indicated by a sign, whose hierogly- 
phics, according to oar firm Delief, neither Denon nor Champollion could 
nave deciphered. Uuder these was written, for those who could read it, 
| the customary announcement of “ Entertainment for Man and Beast.” In 
the interior of the establishment a second fiddle was to be heard ; the per- 
| former upon which, of a less martial turn than his rival, was performing 
| a lively jig for the benefit of a crowd of dancers. 

The other group, more gravely disposed, had chosen a more respectable 
parade-ground, and established itself in front of a store, containing a mis- 
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peared from the words of the one who had been knocked down, and who, 
without taking his tumble at all in ill part, now roared out, that ‘ he must 
drink a half-pint of whisky with him, or he would put him in his pocket.’ 

‘Come, young Redskin,’ cried the other; ‘come along. You shail help 
us to fight the cussed Britishers, and drink, ay, drink like a fish.’ 

By this time the little group was surrounded by deserters frum the pa- 
rade-ground, examining the Indian with a rude and unceremonious, but not 
ill-natured, curiosity. Without permission or apology they inspected bis 
wardrobe, tried the edge of his scalping-knife, examined his mocassins, 
and one of them even made an attempt to remove the cap from his head. 
By these various investigations the siranger seemed more surprised than 

ratified. His exterior was, it must be confessed, somewhat singular. A 
foxskin cap covered his head and extended down over his ears, concealing 
his light brown hair, an atiempt at disguise which the long fair down upon 
his upper lip rendered tolerably unsuccessful. His deerskin doublet deno- 
ted the Indian, but his trousers were those of a white man. One of his 
mocassins—the other he had left in some swamp—-was of ludian workman- 
ship; one of his cheeks was stil] daubed with the red and black war-paint, 
which had been nearly rubbed off the other; bis hands, although burnt 
brown by the sun, were those ofa white man. If any doubt could have re- 
mained, his features would have settled it; the bold blue eye could no more 
have belonged to an Indian than could the full rosy cheek and the well - 
formed mouth. The crowd stared at him with the same sort of stupefaction 
which they might have shown had they entered a thicket expecting to find 
a fat deer, and encountered in its stead a growling bear. ; 

‘I should think you've looked at me enough,’ said the stranger at last, in 
good English, and in a sort of half humorous, half-petalant tone; at the 
same time delivering a blow, with the flat of his knife, upon the horny band 
of a back woodsman, who had again aitempted to lift his cap with a view to 
examine his hair. A 

It was, as the reader will already have conjectured, our young English- 
man, who, having been guided by the Indiaa runner into the path of the 
Coshattoes, had at last succeeded in making his way over and through the 
innumerable swamps, rivers, and forests with which that district is so su- 
perabundantly blessed. The comparative coolness of the season, and the 
shallowness of the swamps and rivers, of the former of which many were 
entirely dried up and converted into meadows, had favoured his journey, or 
else he would scarcely have succeeded in reaching the banks of the Atch- 
afalaya. For the preceding three weeks he had lived upon wild geese and 
ducks, which he had killed and roasted as the Indians bad taught bim. He 
had now just emerged from the wilderness, and, however great his wish 
undoubtedly was to find himself once more in civilized society, the grim 
aspect of the Goliath-like backwoodsmen, their keen eyes and sunburnt 
visages, and long horn-handled knives, were so uninviting, that he was al- 
most tempted io wish Limself back again. Nevertheless he seemed rather 
amused than disconcerted by the frank, forward familiarity of the people 
he had come amongst. d 

‘ Andd—nit!’ exclaimed one of the men after along pause, during which 
Hodges had been the observed of all eyes, ‘who, in the devil's name, are 
you! You are no Redskin?’ ; whee 

‘No, that I’m not,’ replied the young man, laughing ; ‘ 1 am an English- 
mun.’ 

‘Ap Englishman!’ repeated twenty voices. ; 

‘A Britisher !’ vociferated fifty more, and amongst these a young man ip 
a grass-green coat, who had just come up with an air of peculiar haste and 
importance. 





| 
| 
| 


than thirty years old; others, armed with rifles, ranged themselves in rank | 
and file, anu, by a licutenant of their own election, were manceuvred into a| man. 


Another corps had got a band of music, consisting | 
ot one fiddler, wno marched along at the side of the captain, sawing his cat- | see before you citizens of the United States of America. ‘That man there’ 

Those individuals who had not yet attached —he pointed green coat—‘ is the constable. Jokin’ is out of place 
themselves to any particular corps, shouldered rifles, fowling-pieces, or, in | here.” 


the tew who had no fire-arms, had provided themselves with stout blud- 





‘A Britisher!’ repeated the gentleman in green; ‘that’s not yoar only 
recommendation, 18 1t 2’ 
The person addressed glanced slightly at the speaker, who was measuring 


also to be seen ; men were formed up by companies, and nearly every body | him wi'h a pair of lobster-eyes of no very friendly expression, and then 
had somethivg more or less military in his equipment. Some wore unt- | carelessly replied— 


‘For the present, it is my only one.’ 
‘ And d—n it, what has brought you to Opelousas ?’ demanded the green 


‘ My legs!’ replied Hodges. But thej »ke was not well taken. 
‘Young man,’ said an elderly American, ‘ you are in Louisiana state, and 


‘1 eome from on board wy ship, if you must know.’ 

‘Vrom on board his ship!” repeated every body, and every brow visibly 
knit, and a low marmur ran through the crowd. 

The constable stepped aside with several other men, and talked with 
them ina low voice. When they returned, and again surrounded the Eag- 
lishman, their conference had produced a marked change in their manner. 
Their rough familiarity aud friendly inquisitiveness had given place to a re- 
pulsive coldness; the humorous cheerfulness of their countenances was ex- 
changed for a proud, cold earnestness, and they measured Hodges with 
keen distrustful glances. 

‘ Stranger,’ said the constable, in a tone of command, ‘ you are a suspi- 
cious pérson, and must follow me.’ os 

* And who may you be, who take upon yourself to show me the way ? 
demanded the midshipman. 


‘You havealready heard who lam. These men are citizens of the Uai- 


cellany cf earthen jugs, rolls of chewing tobacco, feit hats, shoes, Knives, | ted States, presently at war with your country, as you probably know.’ 


forks, and spoons, aud (the most essential of all) a cask of whisky and a | The green-clad functionary spoke these words with a certain emphasis, 
keg of lead and powder. Above the door Was a board, with the inscrip- | and even dignity, which caused the young man to look with rather lese dis- 
tion, ‘“‘ New Shop—Cheap for Cash ;” and on the wall of the crazy trame- | dain at his shining beaver-bat, and verdant inexpressibles. 


bouse was written in chaik—** Whisky, Brandy, Tobacco, Post-oflice.” 
On the stump of a tree stood a man who, to judge from his new beaver 
hat, clean shirt-collar, and bran-new coat and breeches of a pompadour red, 
was a candidate for some one of the offices in the gift of the sovereign 
people. 


with some impatience for the termination of hisharangue. Comparatively 





the dancers, and the occasional bellowing of some noisy toper stumbling 
about through the mud, with which the single street of the little town was 
covered knee-deep. Such interruptions, however, the orator seemed totally 
to disregard, and he continued in stentorian tones to inform his auditors 
how he would whip them damned British, whom he hated worse than 
skunks. ‘This he was setting forth in the clearest possible manner, when 
the attention of his hearers was,in some degree attracted by aloud ‘“ Hallo!” 
9 from two boon companions, who, afier having for some time 

oundered about the street, had at last rambled towards the edge of the 
forest, and now suddenly began to shout violently, and to run as fast as 
their unsteady condition would allow. Amongst their vociferations, the 
words, “ Stup, you cussed Redskin!” were clearly distinguishable—sounds 
far too interesting not to create a sensation amongst backwoodsmen. A 
dozen of the orator’s audience slipped away, just to see ‘“‘ what was the 
matter with the d d fools, and why they made such a devil of a row.” 
The example found imitators, and presently not above thirty listeners re- 
mained collected round the speaker. Insubordination also broke out in the 
different corps that were exercising, and a full third of the men left their 
rauks and scampered towards the wood. aly the group in front of the 
chandler’s store remained grave and steady in the midst of the general ex- 
citement. 

From out of the dark cypress forest that stretches southwards from the 
shore of the Atchafalaye, a figure had emerged which, judging from its 
dress, belonged to the Indian race, The savage had crept along the edge of 
the forest in order to get near the town; butalarmed perhaps by the crowd 
and noise in the latter, he had uot ventured to take the road leading to it, 
| but had struck into « side-path across a cotton-field. He was about to 
| climb over the fence, when lie was descried by two idlers already men- 
tioned, who no sooner saw him than, although their heads were tolerabl 
| full of whisky, they commenced a rapid pursuit One of them first too 
| the precaution to place his pint glass in safety behind a hedge, and then 
tollowed his companion, a swift-footed son of the west, who already had 
the Indian in his clutches. The Kedskin was so exhausted that he would 
evidently not have been able to proceed much further. The staggering aud 
unsteady siate of his captor, however, did not escape him, and he gave him 
a sudden push, which stretched him at full length in the mud. ; 

‘Stop!’ shouted the backwoodsman, no way disconcerted by his fall ; 


‘Stop! or I will so maul your ugly face that you sha’n’t be able to eat for 
a week’ 








The Indian seemed to understand, and stopped accordingly, at the same 
time assuming an attitude indicative of a firm resolution to defend himself. 
He grasped his knife, and boldly confronted his pursuers, who on their part 
examined him with looks of curiosity and of some suspicion. ‘The appear- 
ance of an Indian in this neighbourhood was nothing very unusual, seeing 
that they had a village scarcely a hundred miles off to the north-west, and 
tbat they continually made excursions of several hundred miles into the 
States in all directions, and even to the capital. For a long time past their 
diminished numbers had not allowed them to attempt any thing hostile 
against their white neighbours, who each year drew nearer to them: and 
their increasing wants, particularly their insatiable greed after the precious 
fire. water, had reduced them to be, de facto, liuie beter than slaves to far- 
dealers and Storekeepers, for whom they hunted, and who paid the poor 
wretches in whiskey scarcely the tenth part ol the value of their skins, 

In the present instance the two backwoodsmen had no evil intention 
against the Indian; all they wanted was to give him a glass of Mcnonga- 
hela, and to amuse themselves a little at his expense. So at least i: ap- 








Near him were several other men of equally elegant exterior, to | ( ) 
all appearance also aspirants to the vacant post, and who seemed to wail| expose the peculiarities and failings of the English, whose foibles, in vari- 


‘I am ready to follow,’ said he ; ‘ but I trust | am in safety amongst you.’ 

‘ That you will soon see,’ replied the constable, drily. _ , 

And so saying, he, his prisoner, and the crowd, set off in the direction of 
the town. 

If, as appears from the preceding extract, our author is ready enough to 


ous parts of this book, he sets forth with at least as much severity as justice, 


speaking, tranquillity and order reigned here, only excepting the noise of | he, on the other band, and although his sympathies are evidently American, 


gives some curious specimens of their deficiency in military organization 


'and discipline, and of the loose manner in which public affairs were car- 





ried on in the then newly formed state of Louisiana. The young midship- 
man is taken before our old acquaintance, Squire Copeland, who, witb the 
restlessness characteristic of bis countrymen, has emigrated some three 
years before from Georgia to the intant town of Opelousas, and holds the 
double office of justice of the peace and major of militia, Hodges is ex- 
amined on suspicion of being an emissary from the British, sent to stir up 
the Indian tribes against the Americans. He scrupulously observes his pro- 
mise, made to Tokeah and Canondah, not to reveal their place of abode ; 
and hampered by this pledge, is unable to give a clear accvunt of himself. 
Suspicion is confirmed by his disguise, and by certaiu te which 
he imprudently allows to escape him on hearing Major Copeland and bis 
wite make mention of Tokeah, and of Rosa, their foster-child, of whom they 
now for seven years have heard nothing. The result of his examination, of 
which the nee natured and unsuspicious squire, having his hands full of 
business, and being less skilled in the use of the pen than the rifle, requests 
the prisoner himself to draw up the report, is, that Major Copeland, the 
constable, and Hodges, set off for a town upon the Mississippi, then the 
headquarters of the Louisiana militia What occurs upon their arrival 
there. we wil! relate in a third and final notice of the book before us. 
————.——_———_— 
TATTERSALL’S; ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

The Emporium or Repository so universally known and pre-emineatly 
distinguished as ‘ Tattersall’s,’ and which has obtained just repute for bein 
the most celebrated mart in the known world for horse flesh, and the grand 
exchange for extensive speculation connected with turf sports, was first es- 
tablished above sixty years back by Mr. Richard Tattersall, who is said to 
have been born in Yorkshire, and to have been by trade or callinga woolcomb- 
er. Whether this be correct or not cannot be vouched, but it is so recorded; 
certain it is that circumstances bordering on indigence first brought him to 
London, and introduced him to Beevor’s Horse Repository, in 5t. Martin’s 
Lane, at which place he became a constant attendant and close observer of 
the business there carried on, which had remote resemblance to that which 
now characterises the present establishment, excepting that the sales were 
of very interior character, occasional only, and irregular in their occurrence. 
Mr. Tattersall here gained much of that knowledge of the then prevailing 
system of training and treatment of horses, which proved 60 beneficial to 
him in after life; ne gained acquaintance also with the business of auc- 
tioneering. His conduct happily secured to him the friendsbip of Mr. . 
vor, who gave him advice oa assistance in all matters, and may indeed be 
said, from his generally kind and generous conduct, to have been his or] 
patron in life. By Beevor’s recommendation Mr. Tattersall was — , 
to snperintend the stud of the Duke of Kingston, who, at that — F wo 
one of the most distinguished lovers and patrons of turf sports, and in ; 
service Mr. Tattersall continued up to the period when he commence 
business as an auctioneer on his own account in the locality al Hyde Park 
Corner, oa which spot the same business has been continued for tah 
of half a century, and without interruption, antil the present time. i he 
ground is said to have been given, and the buildings and pre inises expre ealy 
erected for Mr. ‘T’attersall by Lord Grosvenor, who, in conjanction nae 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the tarf, bad become patrons oi Mr. 
Tattersall. and to whom he had frequently represented the great conve- 
nience and accommodation that would arise from the establishment ol a 
repository for the regular sale of horses at the western end of the metropo- 
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lis, and who immediately fell in with Mr. Tattersall’s views, and promised 
their support. 

It is the great end, object, and pursuit of men to realize a fortune, bat 
the means to obtain it, and the path of pursuit, are widely and distinc- 
tively diversified; it is rarely that the great desire for and possession of 
wealth unite with the generous and charitable nature to apply it to noble 
and praiseworthy parposes. The avowed object of Mr. Tattersall was to 
obtain fortune, ae his untiring industry and application led him on to the 
timely possession of it. He had no vanity in his attainment beyond the 
just pride of indepeudence and its useful and legitimate power : to this end 
were his judgment and skill directed. His business enabled him to avail 
himself of many of those favourable opportunities which frequently pre- 
sented themselves to him in its course and practice, and its speculations in 
such respect being suggested by sound judgment and experience, failed not 
in benelicial results. His great and most successful hit was the purchase 
and possession of the celebrated racer, called Highfyer, of which he be- 
came the owner at the price of £800, and which is said to have netted him 
from first to last, above £25,000 profit, and to have formed the basis of the 
great wealth he subsequently accumulated ; indeed, he himself was accus- 
tomed to ascribe his good fortune to the united efforts of the hammer and 
the unrivalled powers of his horse, to hoth of which he invariably paid his 
daily grateful reminiscence in a bumper, prefaced by the alliterative toast 
of ‘ I'he Hammer and Highflyer.” ' ' 

Mr. Tattersall was generaily esteemed no less for his probity and res- 
pectability in business, than for his charitable heart, and kind and liberal 
disposition. He was a most hospitable man, and a firm and generous [riend 
—virtues which appear to have descended to his kindred in succession, 
and to have attached a kind of hereditary respect to his name, to which 
the present possessors are each, swi juris, respectively well entitied. 

A. a later period of Mr. Tattersall’s life, when possessed of ample wealth 
and still increasing means, he became a partner and chief proprietor of 
two daily papers, The English Chronicle and The Morning Post, a specu- 
lation which he had himself conceived, or been induced by oihers to be- 
lieve, would be the means of still farther extending his business, and of 
giving greater celebrity to his name; and much good and profitable 
results might have proceeded from his connexion with the press, had not 
party poliiics aud bitter personal satire characterized the editorial depart. 
ment, and involved the proprietorship in continued actions for libel. On 


one occasion alone a verdict of £4,000 was recovered against the proprie | 


tors of one of the papers alluded to, for a libellous attack on a lady of 
rank, and although much effurt was made, and much additional money 
spent to set aside the verdict, the attempt was unsuccessful. It is no dis- 
paragement to the memory of Mr. Tattersall, nor can it in any way detract 
from the general merit and esteem which were due to him to say that 
though a man of shrewd judgment and general knowledge in business, he 
was not a man competent to decide on the niceties of language in their 
strict legal construction, nor to penetrate the subtle meaning and insinua- 
tion which the ingenuity of private malice may convey through the medium 
of a newspaper. For some time he couid not be prevailed upon to abandon 
this speculation, This course, however, he at length happily determined 
oa, and fuily carried out, and his attention was again wisely and wholly 
directed to his former lucrative occupations and pursuits. 

Mr. Tattersall hecame the owner of a very handsome mansion and estate 
in the county of Cambridge, which was known as Highflyer Hall, from 
the circumstance (as report went) of the purchase having been made from 
the produce of the victories and services achieved by his celebrated horse. 
To this his country mansion, Mr. ‘Iattersali occasionally retired, and both 
there and in town, entertained his friends, amongst whom he had the ho- 
nour to rank royalty, nobility, and the most intrinsic gentlemen of the day, 
with true English hospitality. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
the Fourth, and that distinguished statesman Charles Fox, both patrons of 
the turf, honoured Mr. Tattersall by their friendship, and vccasionally 
graced his table by their presence. 

In reference to his royal visitor, an anecdote is related of Mr, Tattersall 
which will at once exhibit the plain, honest, and unsophisticated nature of 
the man, how unstudied he was in hypocritical ceremoay and time-serving 
sacrifice of truth. ‘The prince was, at the period alluded to, in the prime 
of lite, a bon vivant, aud a good judge of the flavour and quality of wines. 
Once, when dining with Mr. Tatiersall, he took occasion tu compliment his 
host on the excellence of the sample they were discussing at table, aud with 
great gout pronounced it superlative. ‘Tattersall, delighted by the approval 
of such undeniable taste, expressed himself in due terms of gratification ; 
but ihe honesty of his natare outruaning his politeness and the quality of 
his wines making him suddenly oblivious of the quality of his illustrious 
guest, he most incautiously popped out that ‘he had some finer in his cellar ;’ 
a communication that might have sounded harsh and uncourteous in the 
ears of a more fastidious personage than the prince, who knew the intrinsic 
worth and genuine character of his host, and then applied no other signifi- 
cation tothe communicatio . than that which the heart of the man whose 
honest tongue had uttered it, intended to convey 
_ Mr, Tattersall, after a long life usefully and benevolently employed, died 
in February, 1795, in his seventy-first year, respected and regretted. We 
are told of persons having died on the scaffold with a jest on their lips; and 
certain it is that on the most serious occasions aud melancholy events, there 
will ever be found some waggish spirit to indulge his harmless wit in refer- 
ence to the name, calling, or other point available to his purpose, as will be 
seen by the following lines ‘suggested as an epitaph for the deceased Mr, 
Tattersall. 

‘Here lieth Tattersall of turf renown, 

Who. with his hammer, many a lot knock’d down 
Now, 'tis his lot death's strouger arm to meet ; 
Who, with his hammer, laid him at his feet! 

Not like his lots, who, instantly knock’d down, 
Got up, took to their heels, and left the town!’ 

Simce the death of Mr. Tattersall, the original projector and proprietor of 
the establishment bearing his name, the business has without interruption 
been continued by his descendants, Messrs. Edward and Richard Tatter- 
sall, the present proprietors. ‘The premises have, irom time to time, beea 
enlarged, and have uadergone alterations adapted as fat as possib!e to the 
extent of accommodation required by the immense increase of connection, 
and (he vast accession of patroaage by the sporting world; the system of 
business has also been improved with the times; and the arrangements and 
management of the establishment at the present day are of the most perfect 
kind. The accommodatious are most extensive and compact in character : 
system, discipiine, and order are discernible throughout every department 
oi the place. Pay a visit to Tattersall’s at what time you will, you never 
discover, even in the most obscure corner of the premises, other than min- 
ute observance of rule, aud the strictest attention to appearance; the stab- 
ling and carriage departments are worthy inspection, and will fully estab- 
lish the truth of the assertion. There is, if it may bs so termed, an aristo- 
cratic character attached to the establishment; the very servants of the place 
appear to partake of this distinction; there is a superiority of appearance 
about them; in cleanliness of exterior, and civility of manner, they are in- 
fibitely above others in similar occupation and employ. 

; The Tattersalls, in the pulpit of their avocations, are uo less proficient than 
in the other departmen’s of their business. They are most technically min- 
ute in all preliminary description of the respective horses as they make 

their appearance belore the hammer—the most impartial endeavour is used 

alike to dispose of the thorough-bred, and the worn-out hack. Principle 

la in every respect, and unqualified satisfaction is the common 
OBL . 

There are few persons of any class in London who have not at one time 
or other, from curiosity or other motive, dropped in at ‘ Zhe Corner.’ It 
would be superfluous and unentertainiag, therefore, to go into a description 
of the sales, or to refer to the clear, distinct, and candid statement which in- 
variably accompanies the putting up of a horse for sale; suffice it to say 
that the establishment of Messrs. Tattersall is the safest place a stranger 
can possibly resort to for the purchase of a horse of any description, for if 
he lack jadgment or entertain the slightest doubt or suspicion in respect to 
the quality of the animal he would become the owner of, he has but to seek 
direct information from Messrs, Tattersall and he will have the strict trath 
to guide him, 

A distinct branch of the establishment, known as Tattersall's, is the 
Tarf Subscription Betting Room, adapted exclusively for the accommoda 
tion and convenience otf betting men, professedly, for such as can give re- 

ferences as to their honourable character and responsibility, but in re ality, 
it must, with some degree ol regret, be edmitted, for as heterogenecus au 
assemblage and motley a group, in point of grade and chnracter, as can be 
well conceived. On days of business, immediately approaching any great 
race, such as The Derby, St. Leger, or the equally important and exciting 
events at Ascot, Goodwood, Liverpool, &c , men of almost every class and 
description there congregate. The subscription of two guineas per annum 
(to which may be added a fee of five shillings to the keeper and attendant 
of the room) gives the right of admission to the subscription room, that is 
to say, for the year, unless there should atiach to the proposed candidate 
tue disqualification of previous default in payment of stakes or settlement 
of bets (which he must first pay), or unless he should have been convicted 
before the Joc key Club, or other competent tribunal, of gross fraud, con- 
Spiracy, or other delinquency on the turf or in the betting-ring. It has fre- 
quently, and with jusi propriety, been suggested through the medium of 
the press and othe. channels, that exclusion should be carried to a greater 





and more healthy extent, and be applied to individuals of known bad, or 
even suspicious characler—men whose lawless and debasing occupations 
and pursuits in life degrade them as men, and disqualify them altogether 
for association with anything in the shape of respectability. Money and 
assurance should not hide the real deformity of character of such men. It 
is, however, notorious that such objectionable parties have found their way 
to the subscription list, and that their presence amongst men of rank, hon- 
our, and respectability, has been most strangely countenanced. The inten- 
tions of Messrs, Tattersall are by no means involved or questioned in this 
oversight of character and qualification, inasmuch as they cannot by possi- 
bility know the history of every candidate ; they rely on the testimony of 
referees to respectability. 

The present Subscription Betting-room is of recent erection, and is much 
larger in space, and far more convenient in its general arrangement than 
the very confined apartment formerly used for the purpose ; which at times 
of high change was frequently crowded to suffocation. Of the hundreds of 
members on the subscription list, not one fifih could find admission to the | 
betting-room; and when they did perchance work their way to the interior | 
of the sanctum, it was to be wedged in like one ina crowd at a theatre, on 
the night of a benefit, and to very little purpose of practical concern in the | 
business of the place, which, owing to the limited space, was necessarily 
confined to the few Rothschilds of the riug wh» usually took early posses- 
sion of the one small table which stood in the centre of the room, and | 
around which ‘ crowds upon crowds hang bellying o’er, to roar themselves, | 
with stentorian energy, into notice for a bet, or tor the more still and mys.. | 
terious purpose of learning the state of the market, and becoming acquaiat- | 
ed with the whispers and reports of the day. Now, however, things are 
different; the arrangements of the new Subscription Room embrace all the | 
accommodations necessary for the convenience of the members. The space | 
is sufficiently large for the purposes of all ordinary meetings; and the | 
apartment having outlet, as it has, to an extensive piece of grass-plot or 
meadow, belonging to Messrs. Tattersall, and adapted to the occas ional use 
of the subscribers, gives facility for perfect accommodation to all, even on 
occasions of extraordinary attendance,—such as the settlng-days for the 
Derby and St. Leger events. At such times this space of ground is must 
necessary ; fur it may be affirmed that many hundreds of persons attend on 
these days only throughout the year; the speculations of such parties on the 
turf being limited to these two great and attractive annual events, they 
become subscribers, of course, for the exclusive advantage of the conve- 
nience which is attorded, by right of entree to this great mart of settle- 
ment. 

At the particular periods spoken of, tables are set out iu the meadow, at 
| copvenient distances from each other, aad supplied with all necessary wri- 
ting-materiais, for the use of the subscribers. These tables, although equal- 
ly available to all, are usually occupied by the principal noblemen and gen 
tlemen in attendance, and not unfreqnently, also, by some tew individuals 
of the class exclusively distinguished as betting-menu, wiose accounts are 
| of magnitude and extent, and who are frequently occupied throughout the 

whole business day, in paying aud receiving in setilenment. The Sabscrip- 
| tion Room itself may, on such occasions, be compared to a hive of working 
| bees; tor all are most industriously employed in gathering in the melli- 
| uous store of cash; and the coutinual hum and buzz ot conversation in 
| the adjustment of accounts increase the similitate. ‘Lue immense amount | 
| of money which throughout the day passes from hand to haod on the mere | 
result of a horse-race, would scarcely be credited by a nevice ; and, as regards | 
| the accounts themselves, as kept by these professors, aul as exhibitory of | 
| their respective balances ot loss and gain on any great sporting event, it is 
| questionable whether they would not ona first reference perplex the brains 
ut the best head that ever solved a problem in Euclid, aud puzzle the capa- 
| bilities of the most efficient official assignee that ever attempted the arrange: | 
| oe of a disputed account in bankruptcy. It is uot to be denied that | 
| very many of the professors of the betting-ring are, to use a technical term, | 
vulgar fractions in the.uselves; but they are masters, nevertheless, of a | 
| peculiar system of figures and comprehensive practical arithmetic, which | 




















seldom fails to work out the great principle of profitable result. 

The beiting-ring has somewhat iucorreetly, it is opined, been described 
as composed only of two classes,—the one consisting of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, and the other of the class of persons known as betting-men. ‘This 
description and distinction may have been perfectly correct in its criginal | 
application, when racing speculations were chiefly confined to the nobility | 
and gentry, members of the Jockey Club, and their immediate friends and 
connexious, and to some few distinct characters known as legs and sharpers, 
before the mania for betting had infected, as at the present time, all classes | 
of persons, from the peer to the pot-boy. The two classes alluded te have 
been jocosely termed ‘ The Lions and Legs of the Ring.’ ‘The betting-ring | 

is now composed of as maany grades and distiuctions ot individuals as can be 
| well conceived,—in fact, of all sorts and samples of men,—without regard to 
calling, character, or condition. First come the nobility and gentry, mem- 
bers of the great tribunal of the Jockey Club, with the same class of persons | 
patrons and supporters of the turf, but not of the sporting council; then fol- | 
low gentlemen amateurs of racing, with others originally of the class of | 
betting-men, whose successes on the turf have raised them to wealth and | 
condition, from their original airy-nothingness, and given them ‘ local habita- | 
tion and a name;’ next succeed a host of professionals, tradesmen, clerks, 
sporting-publicans, stewards, valets, &c.,all intected more or less with the | 
mania for betting ; and lastly come the riff ratf, or nonentities of the ring, | 
| consisting of a motley and heterogeueous mass or group of indescribables, | 
the real legs of the profession, who are prepared to cu‘ and run on occasion 
of necessity, The most conspicuous of this class are certain well-known 
members of the Metropolitan Gaming-house fraternity, fellows of most con- 
summate arrogance and insolent bearing, whose honourable ‘ occupations 
are gone,’ by reason of the late stringent laws in respect to hells. Classed 
with these, and of the same kidney, are ci-devant grooms and flankies, low- 
lived pugilists, card and billiard sharps, and fellows who are ever on the 
prowl for prey, men who have nought to loose but their chance of gain, and 
all to gain by their assurance. 

Looking to the names that head the list as members of the honourable 
tribunal tor the regulation of turf sports, it might uaturally and fairly be in- 
ferred that a better system of business than that which is recognized in bet- 
ting, and that a more perfect code of honourable principle in respect to the 
rules and regulations of racing, would have marked their deliberations, and 
emanated from their councils ; but there are some strange anomalies in the 
jurisprudence of the Jockey Club; much, indeed, that is altogether at va- | 
riance with common sense, and apparently with common honesty. Too | 
mach is left to the imaginary possession of the honour of gentlemen, with- 
out consideration that gentility is human, and may be affected by the infir- 
mity of man’s nature; that honour may be lost in necessily; and that the 
temptation of wealth may be too strong for some gentle natures to resist. 
The law which recognizes in the owner of a race-horse the right to enter 
the horse for a great race, to represent him from day to day, for months, 
through the medium of official report, as an animal of great capability and 
promise, in order to excite the confidence of the public to back him; and 
then permits the owner, on the very day of the race, and within a few hours 
of the event, to withdraw his horse from the contest, for the reason that his 
honourable master has, through the period of betting, been most actively en- 
gaged, by himself and agents, in the more sure game of backing his horse to 
luse, is, in the common sense construction of motive, a direct fraud on the 
public, and in its moral delinquency not a shade lighter than the blackest 
robbery ever recorded. Yet the annals of the turf and the ring are not with- 
out examples of the kind; and it is in evidence in the courts of Westminster, 
and from the mouths of one of the members of the Jockey Club, that the 
principle which such acts involve comes within recognition by the rules of 
an assembly constituted of some of the most noble and distinguished of the 
aristocracy, and,of the most wealthy and respected gentry of England. The 
play or pay system opens a wide field for fraud and imposition on public 
credulity ; and the sooner it is blotted out from the system of betting the 
better. 


| 
| 
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Racing sports have within these few years lost many great patrons; 
amongst whom may be named the late Dukes of Cleveland and Grafton, 
that highly respected nobleman, the late Earl of Verulam, and Mr. Thorn- 
hill; but the turf still boasts of many noble, weaithy, and spirited patrons, 
—of whom the Dukes of Rutland, Portland, Richmond, and Bedford; the 
Margqnis of Exeter; Lords Stradbroke, Chesterfield, Glamis, March, Maid- 
stone, Miltown, Eglinton, Lichfield and Lowther; Colonel Anson, Major 
Yarborough, Captain Rouse, Messrs. George Payne Cockerell, Irvine, and a | 
long list of distinguished gentry, who form the first class of the betting-room 
at Tattersali’s. The most efficient nobleman on the turf is Lord George | 
Bentinck ; to whom every respectable man connected with racing, and every 
amateurof thesport (and this embracesa large portion of the respectable pub- | 
lic), are indebted for bis untiring energy to detect fraud, and to deteat kna- | 
vish design ; the vigilance of Lord George is ever alive to discover and expose | 
the roguish practices that have of late years characterized racing, and to 
expel from the course all persons in any way connected with, or countepanc 
ing, such mal-practices. Infinite good has already resulted from his lord | 
ship’s exertions, which have been most successful, and to which has been | 
justly awarded the honourable meed of public opinion and applause. Lord 
George is indefatigable in every respect He has contrived by his influence | 
(to bring under wholesome rule and discipiine the conduct of those Jitéle 
| great men, and hitherto uvruly employes, the jockeys, and to keep them | 
; under certain wholesome restrictions and fair observance in their prac- 
| tices, particularly in the staré for a race, and has subjected them to a fine | 
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for any breach of rule. His lordship does not confine his exertions o legis- 
lating on turf matters, he is personally active on the course, ana on occa- 
sions when more than ordinary method is necessary in the arrangements, 
takes on himself the task and trouble of superin ending the same, and see- 
ing that all due attention to rule is paid. He is particularly aw fait at that 
very difficult job of starting a large field 6f two-year-olds, which often oc- 
cupies much time, as well from the restless and spirited nature of the ani- 
mals themselves, as from the shifty designs of their riders. In fact, Lord 
George may be termed the Premier of the Turf ; and, when he shall retire, 
it is question able if any nobleman, or member of the Jockey Club, will be 
found qualified ot disposed to fill, or take upon himself, the office. His 
lordship has the largest racing-stud in the kingdom, and is unquestionably 
one of the very best judges living of the points and qualities of a racer. 

The Dukes of Portland, Rutland, Richmond, and Bedford, the Marquis of 
Exeter, Lord Stradbroke, and many others of the distinguished class of 
sporting men, are patrons and amateurs of racing, and confine their specula- 
tions to the stakes coutested for; consequently theyare seldom or never seen 
in the betting-room at Tattersall’s. 

Lord Chesterfield, and others of the nobility and gentry, take deeper in- 
terest, and at times venture considerably in support of their own stables, or 
others of which they have a favourable opinion. _It is due to these distin- 
guished persons to say that they are most courteous in their system of bet- 
ting, never (unless the party be notoriously bad in repute) questioning the 
capability or correct principle of any person offering themabet If there 
be a fault in their system of condescension and aftability, 1t isthat some of 
them are a little too familiar with the man who has, perhaps, robbed them 
overnight at some den of plunder in St. James’s Street. There are one or 
two exceptions to this rule of courteous conduct in the nobs of the ring; in- 
dividuals who most ridiculously appear to shut themselves up, for fear of con- 
tamination, by the vulgar herd, who are, in vulgar similitude, 

* Proud as peacocks of their gaudy feather, 
And stiff as codfish in the frosty weather,’ 


Such specimens are, however, rare ; and, as before observed, form excep- 
tions te the general politeness that is characteristic of an English gentle- 
man. 

One of the most respected of his class is Mr, Payne, who is the true spe- 
cimen of a British sportsman, and ove of the most spirited patrons and sup- 
porters of the turf. Mr. Payne cannot, we believe, and we regret it, con- 
gratulate himself on any very successful result to his early love of the sport. 
He has contributed liberally, and paid dearly, it is said, in the outset of life; 
but he has stuck to the spurt like a Trojan, and with his experience and de- 
termined spirit, that man must be exceedingly clever, it is thought, who 
could now hoodwink him in respect to racing matters, or impose on him 
with impunity by any quibble in betting. He is, nevertheless, most gene- 
rous and considerate to those whom tempcrary inability sometimes obliges to 
trespass on his indulgence for settlement. ‘ ; 

Foremost amongst the class of successful bettiag-men—for in such charac- 
ter he first made appearance in the ring, nutwithstanding his subsequent el- 
evation to Parliament—was Mr.G—— A sketch of this gentleman appear- 
ed in the biography of Mr Crockford, and is tolerably correct. He was 
ever considered one of the most quiet, unobtrusive, and prudent of specula- 
tors; and these qualities be tarned to good and deserving accouut. The 
only dissatistaction expressed in reference to Mr. G——’s couduct on the turf, 
was that occasioned by the withdrawal of his horse, Old England, from the 
St. Leger race, on the very morning of the event; and this act, to say the 
least of it, smacked of an ungracious course towards the public, who had 
sympathized so strongly with him, aud expressed their indignation so loud- 
ly, in regard to the attempt which, it was reported, had been made, and par- 


| tially effected, to poison the same horse prior tu the day of the Derby It 


will be remembered, that on that day Oid | England was brought out, weak 
and amiss as he was, from the effect of the infamous attempt to destroy him, 
and that, notwithstanding his incapabilily, he was nearly winning the race, 
and might, and probably would have been the victor, had he not been 


| thrown out of his distance, and considerably retarded in his pace by the ac- 


cident of one of the horses falling. He had, however, in spite of this in- 
terruption to his course, good place at the coming in ; and opinion hence 
became pinned on his capability to win the then coming St. Leger. In the 
due and natural course of things, he became a favourite, and rose to parti- 
cularly high position in the market, and he continued to hold such place 
until within a few days of the Doncaster races. , 
Newspaper report had been busy to impress on the public mind the de- 
termivation of Mr. G—— to win with the horse, if he could, in order to 


| prove to the world how shamefully he had been defrauded of his chance for 


the Derby, and with the honest feeling of sympathy for the wrong done to 
Mr. G——, desire to see him win, and confidence in the power and speed, 
and pedigree of the horse, aud in the honourable character of his owner, 
that portion of the public who had backed him could not be shaken in opi- 
nion, but relied upon him up to thejhour of his being withdrawn, which, 
strange to say, was at eleven o'clock on the :oorning of the race! 

The horse was said to be amiss at that very late period It might be so 
—and if not, it is not pretended to say (seeing that the regulations of the 
Jockey Club recognize the right to do so) that Mr. G——was wrong. It 
was, however, a most serious disappointment, and another lesson of sad ex- 
perience to hundreds, teaching them the folly of reliance on any result of 
racing, proceeding from the absolute qualities and capabilities of a horse, 
when at the eleventh hower his owner can scratch him, and leave his back- 
ers in the mire of their own credulity. 

The Crockford of the day in the betting ring is Harry H——,who is un- 
questionably the most active and enterprising man of the fraternity. This 
individual has worked himself from a very humble situation in life—(no 
disparagement to him)—to a position of independence, and that by unceas- 
ing energy, and constant pursuit of information necessary to success. He 
pretends not to what he is not; but, though lacking the advantages of edu- 
cation, he possesses the grand essential of common sense, which ever turns 
to good account, and, like the virtue of pure water, as described by Ape- 
manthus, ‘never leads man into the mire. His bets are taken to any 
amount, and he is most extensively and profitably commissioned. He 
makes his circuit round the country on business as regularly as a judge of 
assize ; and if his arrival be not announced in the respective localities of 
his visits with as much ceremony, he is as eagerly looked for at stated pe- 
riods. He is, indeed, of abiquitous character, for he is to be met with in 
all places of sporting uotoriety and meeting. His favourite resort is The 
Coach and Horses in Dover Street, where, when in town, he pretty regu- 
larly comforts his inward man, after his day's important business is ended. 

There are many others of each respective class of the betting-ring who 
might be selected as samples; but it would occupy a volume in the mere 
brief description. Independently of which, it might not be in keeping 
with the object of the writer, which is merely to glance at the system of 
betting, and to touch lightly on the peculiarities of one or two of the most 
prominent characters. fin other respects, he speaks of men and character 
in general, leaving each individual to fit the cap of individuality to his own 
head, if he shall think it made for him. 

The summary of the accuunt is, that the Messrs. Tattersall are persons 
of high and deserved repute in business, and respected and esteemed in 
social lite; that their repository is the greatest throughout the habitable 
world, and is the best and safest place where a man can lay out a cool 
fifty or handred pound note in the purchase of a prad; that the betting- 
ring is of a mingled cast in its component parts, and presents a vast me- 
lange of persons, and immense variety of character ; that one and all - = 
pursuit of gain and advantage; that some are seeking it at the risk ot arge 
capital, others at the hazard of nothing; from which it fullows, that the 
nothingers must have the best uf the game. 

aa ———— 


IMMATERIALITIES ; OR CAN SUCH THINGS BE. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


Faith and Philosophy—Count de Felkesheim’s Extraordinary Narrative of 
a Spectral Appearance—( )bservations. , 
Unjustly classed with monkish legends and the ‘ pious inventions’ of dark 


ved little mercy at the hands of the re- 
ages »ctral appearances have received little mercy 4 . 
en, Sees Sar A fact somewhat 


a, in the first place, that revelation itself de- 


curious and paradoxical, seeing BI ; : a : 
clares their existence and occasional visibility ; while, in the second, philo- 


sophy altogether fails in the attempt to disprove them. me wed age Poe 
sible reasoning of any kind, Thus the believers in revelation discredi 
re afediie Analinees 1 philosophers rest satisfied with a conclusion 
what revelation declares, and phiose} ; For if « h 
to which their own philosophy will not safely carry them. or! an 
things were’ when those Divine oracles were uttered, they must be so 
now : or elsee—what cannot be believed—the spiritual world must have since 
undergone a mighty change, or its wandering tenants annihilation.» This is 
or *. which ‘ philosophers’ feel remarkably delicate, 
a part of the subj ct upon which p if ; , c 
and would, in general, be excused from speaking. The reason is sufficient- 
ly obvious, though not equally creditable. It places the question plainl 
between revelation and philo opby, and compels a man to proclaim whic 
of the two is his dearest love, and which he most a ee believes. For they 
are most decidedly at variance, and he must declare for either one or the 
other. The position isc mfessedly an inconvenient one ; he cannot take both 
sides: he shrinks from avowing his s¢ epticism upon matters of holy writ— 
politely begs that nothing whatever nay be said about it—considers all its 


statements to be peculiar exceptions, and finally sinks into the arms of bis 
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charming philosophy for that satisfaction | which, after all, the jiltcan never 
yehim, Thus‘ impartial investigation commences with hypocrisy ; and 
& best opposing evidence is at once set aside with a tacitly understood 
though not openly expressed, ‘1 don’t believe it.’ But the honest course 
would be at once to avow that revelation is not worthy of credit in this mat 
ter, and ought to succumb to the superior power and truth of invincible 
human philosophy. The path would then be clear, and we might feel all 
the better prepared to admit the philosopher’s own conclusion, that what he 
cannot account for cannot exist, and it does not exist because he cannot ac- 
count for it, and because he never personally saw it. It would be quite as 
well, however, to allow other people who have seen it and known its iuflu- 
ence, some little credit for their belief, without branding them as superst! 
tious, weak, and credulous. But the spiritof St. Thomas pervades and 
guides almost every description of modern popular investigations :—‘ Ex- 
cept I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe.’ The 
faith of man in man is almost banished irom amongst us. The base of all 
credit is discovered to be in our eyes, our fingers, and our hands; and there 
is no truth except such as can be felt, seen, weighed, measured, or computed. 
The time appears to be rapidly approaching when the laws of mechanism 
and mathematics must rule in all things, and whatever of the immaterial 
cannot be reduced by scale and figure shall therefore be rejected. 

I have said that accounts of spectral appearances have unjustly been class- 
ed with the pious inventions and monkish legends of earlier dark ages, and 
necessarily borne their share of the general and just odium theretu attach- 
ed. The iruth is, they are of a widely different <p, and ought never to 
have been associated with them. For while with the latter there was a faith 
to be upheld and an interest to serve—two prolific parents of craft and false- 
hood—with the former no priestly or secular institation was bound up, no 
personal or class interest in any ‘orm identified. As a general principle, 
therefore, the temptation to wilfully invent falsehood and give it circulution 
as truth, could not be said to exist. Dr. Everyard supports no theory, nor 
gives evidence for any doctrine in his relation of what bappeued at Paris ; 
nor could Lord Lyttleton put any pence in his pocket, or serve any sinister 
interest of auy kind by making known to his companions the tact of his 
having witnessed a supernatural appearance. In authentic cases of this 
kind, all the common motives for misrepresentation and intentional deceit 
are absent—there is nothing to be gained by it—there is no sbrine to visit, 
no needy anchoret to relieve. Nor can we, without an effort, bring our- 
selves to think so meanly and contemptibly of human nature as to admit 
the general probability of direct lying tor lying’s sake, and the idiotic puar- 
pose of making the valzar wonder and stare. Such, doubtless, has been 
the case in many instances—nor even if so, is it peculiar to this especial kind 
of doctrine—bat as a general and pervading principle, it must meet with 
repudiation from every honest mind. To whatever comes from respectable 
and intelligent authority, it appears that some degree of credence ought to 
be attached, and the more especially so wheu subsequent facts appear to 
bear out, as in the isstances already given, the attestations previously made. 
Common confidence between one individual and avother Gemands it, or we 
must be reduced to the painful and by no means just alternative of consider- 
ing a large body of people, merely because taey entertain a particular opi- 
nion, as either fools or something infinitely worse. 

Anxious to support the views here taken by the relations of foregone re- 
spectable authoritiee before proceeding further to relate facts which have 
come within my own knowledge and sphere of observation, I shall scarceiy 
deem an apology necessary for the introduction in this place of perhaps the 
most remarkable modern story of this kind to be feund on reeord. Itis re 
corded by Sir N. W. Wraxall, in the same work to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, and is as follows: 

© In the autumn of 1773,' says Sir William, ‘I visited Dresden for the se- 
cond time. * * * Dresden was then a place where the J/umines had 
made a deep and general impression on the public mind, Schrepfer having 
chosen it, only a few years earlier, for the scene of his famous exhibition of 
the apparition of the Chevalier de Saxe. Having given in a former work 
some account of that extraordinary imposition, I shall not resume the sub- 
ject here; but [ cannot help relating another somewhat similar story, which 
was told me during my residence in Dresden by Count de Felkesheim. He 
was a Livouian gentleman settled in Saxony, of a very improved under- 
standing, equally superior to credulity as to superstilion. Being together 
in the month of October, 1778, and our discourse accidentally turning on the 
character and performances of Schrepfer: ‘I have conversed,” said he to 
me, “ with several of the individuals who were present at the scene of the 
spectre or phantom, presented by him in the gallery of the palace of the 
Duke of Courtland, They all agreed in their account of the leading parti- 
culars. Though I do not pretend to explain by what process or machinery 
that business was conducted, I have always considered him as an artful im- 
postor, and his audience as dupes. Yetam I not so decidedly sceptical on 
the possibility of supernataral appearances, as to treat them with ridicule, 
because they may seem to be unphilosophical. 1 received my education in 
the university of Konigsberg, where I had the advantage of attending lec- 
tures in ethics and moral philosophy, delivered by a professor who was es- 
teemed a very suporior man in those brauches of science. “He had, never- 
theless, though an ecclesiastic, the reputation of being tinctured with in- 
credulity on various points connected with revealed religion. When, there- 
fore, it became necessary for him, in the course of his lecture, to treat on 
the nature of spirit, as detached from matter, to discuss the immortality of 
the soul, and to enter on the doctrine of a future state, I listened with more 
than ordinary atiention to his opinions.- [n speaking of all tnese mysteri- 
ous subjects, there appeared to me to be so visible an embarrassment, both 
in his language and his expressions, that I felt the strongest curiority to 
question him turtaer respecting them. Finding myself alone with him socn 
afterwards, | ventured to state to him my remarks on his deportment, and | 
entreated him to tell me if they were well-founded, or only imaginary 
suggestions. 


‘*The hesitation which you noticed,’ answered he, ‘resulted from the 
conflict that takes place within me when I am attempting to convey my 
ideas on a sudject where iny understanding is at variance with the testi- 
mony of my senses. [ am, equally from reason and reflection, disposed 
to consider with incredulity and contempt the existence of apparitions. 
But a circumstance which | have witnessed with my own eyes, as far as 
they, or any of the perceptions can be confided in, and which has even 
received a sort of subsequent confirmation from other circumstances con- 
nected with the original facts, leaves me in that state of scepticism and 
suspense which pervaded my discuurse. 1 will communicate to you its 
cause. Having been brought up to the profession of the church, I was 

resented by Frederic William the First, late King of Prussia, to a small 

nefice, situated in the interior of the country, at a considerable distance 
south of Konigsberg. I repaired thither in order to take possession of my 
living, and found a very neat parsonage-house, where | passed the night in 
the bed-chamber which had been occupied by my predecessor. 

** It was in the longest days of summer, and on the following morning, 
which was Sunday, while lying awake, the curtains of the bed being un- 
drawn, and it being broad daylight, 1 beheld the figure of a mar, habited 
in a sort of loose gown, standing at a reading-desk, on which lay a large 
book, the leaves of which he appeared to turn over at intervals. On each 
side of him stood a little boy, in whose faces he looked earnestly from time 
to time ; and as he looked he seemed always to heave a deep sigh. His 
countenance, pale and disconsolate, indicated severe distress of mind. I 
had the most perfect view of these objects, but being impressed with too 
much terror and apprehension to rise, or to address myself to the appear- 
ances before me, [ remained for some time a silent and breathless spectator, 
without uttering a word or altering my position. At length the man closed 
the book, and then taking the two children, one in each hand, he led them 
across the room, my eyes eagerly following him, till the three figures gra- 
dually disap ‘ 
furthest corner of the apartment. 

‘* However deepiy and awfully I was affected by the sight which i had 
Witnessed, and however incapable I was of explaining it to my own satis- 
faction, yet I recovered sufficiently the possession of my mind to get up; 
and having hastily dressed myself, 1 leit the house. The sun was long 
risen, and directing my steps to the church, | found that it wes open; but 
the sexton had quitted it, and on entering the chancel my mind and imagi- 
nation were so strungly impressed by the scene that had recently passed, 
that | endeavoured to dissipate the recollection by cons dering the objects 
around me Jn almost all the Lutheran churches of the Prussian domi- 
nions, it is an established usage to hang up against the walls of some part 
of the building the portraits of the successive pastors’ or clergymen who 
have held the living. A number of these |paintings rudely performed, were 
suspended in one of the aisles. But I had no sooner fixed my eyes on the 
last in the range, which was the portrait of my immediate predecessor, 
iban they became riveted to the object; as l instantly recognized the same 
face which I bad bebeld in my bed-chamber, though not clouded by the 
same deep expression of melancholy distress. 

** The sexton entered as I was still contemplating this interesting head, 
and I immediately began a conversation witk him on the subject of the 
Persons who had preceded me in the living. He remembered several in- 
cumbents, concerning whom, respectively, I made various inguiries, till | 
concluded by the last, relative to whose history I was particularly inquisi 
tive. We consider him,” said the sexton, “as one of the most learned 
and amiable men who bad ever resided amongst us. His charities and be- 
neveleuce endeared him to all his parishioners, who will long lament his 
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red, or were lost behind an iron stove which stood at the 
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loss. But he was carried off in the middle of his days by a lingering ill- 
ness, the cause of which bas given rise to many unpleasant reports amongst 
us, and which still forms matter of conjecture. It is, however, commonly 
believed that he died of a broken heart.” My curiosity being still more 
warmly excited by the mention of this circumstance, I eagerly pressed him 
to disclose to me what he knew or had heard on the subject. ‘“ Nothing,” 
anewered he, “is absolutely known, but scandal had propagated a story of 
his having formed a criminal connexion with a young woman of the neigh- 
bourhood, by whom, it was even asserted, that he had two sons. Asa 
confirmation of this report, I know that there certainly were two children 
who have been seen at the parsonage, boys of about four or five years old. 
But they suddenly disappeared some time before the decease of their sup- 
posed father, though tc what place they are sent, or what is become of 
them, we are wholly ignorant. It is equally certain that the surmises and 
unfavourable opinions formed respecting this mysterious business, which 
must necessarily have reached him, precipitated, if they did not produce, the 
disorder of which our late pastor died ; bat he is gone tu his account, and 
we are bound to think charitably of the departed.” 

‘* Tt is unnecessary to say with what emotions [ listened to this relation, 
which recalled to my imagination, and seemed to give proof of the exist- 
ence of all that I had seen. Yet, unwilling to suffer my mind to become 
enslaved by phantoms which might have been the effect of error or decep- 
tion, I neither communicated to the sexton the circumstance which I had 
just witnessed, nor even permitted myself to quit the chamber where it 
had taken place. I continued to lodge there without ever again witnessing 
any similar appearance, and the recollection itself insensibly began to 
wear away as the autumn advanced. When the approach of winter ren- 
dered it necessary to light fires through the house, I ordered the iron stove 
that stood in the room, and behind which the figure which I had beheld, 
together with the two boys, seemed to disappear, to be heated for the pur- 
pose of warming the apartment. Some difficulyy was experienced in 
making the attempt, the stove not only smoking intolerably, but emitting a 
most offensive smell. Having, therefore, sent for a blacksmith to inspect 
and repair it, he discovered in the inside, at the furthest extremity, the 
bones of two small human bodies, corresponding perfectly in size, as well 
as in other respects, with the description given me by the sexton of the two 
boys who had been seen at the parsonage. This last circumstance com- 
pleted my astonishment, and appeared to confer a sort of reality on an ap- 
pearance which might otherwise have been considered as a delusion of the 
sense. 

‘“T resigned the living, quitted the place, and returned to Konigsberg ; 
but it has produced upon my mind the deepest impression, aud has, in its ef- 
fects, given rise to that uncertainty and contradiction uf sentiment which you 
remarked in my late discourse.’’’ 

Such was Count Felkesheim’s story. 

Remark upon such a narrative as this is almost out of the question. For 
if any credulity be attached to it, it is clearly beyond the reach of human 
philosophy and the reasoning faculties of the mind. Ona that account alone, 
however, its wholesale rejection cannot be fully warranted, since the same 
thing may be equally said of the simple relation between matter and spirit, 
of the existence of the soul after death, and a thousand other metaphysical 
and psychological questions, which as completely set at defiance conclusive 
intellectual investigations ; and, if believed at all, must be believed from rev- 
eltaion, or at most presumed to be real from analogy, though themselves be- 
yond the pale of distinct logical proof. 

No proposition can be more clear than this—that in both the visible and 
the invisible, the material and the immaterial creation, there is infinitely 
more preseuted to our perceptions which we are compelled to believe, but 
for which we cannot account. than there is of that which we believe mere- 
ly because it can be accounted for. And this consideration alone ought to 
make us pause before casting away as idle and groundless, the evidence oft 
things whose peculiar state aud position in the universe of existences area 
once so different from our own, and consequently so inscrutable by the ordi- 
nary laws of investigation which regulate and apply solely to our own pecu- 
liar condition and nature. The line of demarcation can never be accurate- 
ly laid down between the proved part of our belief and the unproved, or 
that which is not provable. Nor was there ever inthe world, nor can there 
be, a man whose belief in all things could be said to be bounded by prvofs 
existing in his own mind, and whose disbelief began as it were abruptly, 
distinctly, and decidedly, exactly at the point where proof ceases. There 
is yet faithin the most faithless ; faith of one kind or other on one subject or 
another: tor faith is a necessity of our nature, and can no more be utterly 
destroyed, than any the most elementary principle of our intellectual being. 
Hence, between that phi.usophical feeling which would subject all things to 
proof and demonstration, and that great inevitable necessity which is always 
compelling us to believe without proof or demonstration, we are tossed 
from side to side like vessels amidst contrary winds and currents; while 
each for himself credits either what he can, or what he pleases, and with re- 
markable inconsistency and self-contradiction, believes some things by faith 
alone, while he rejects others merely because faith alone constitutes their 
title to credit, and because they are not so susceptible of direct conclusive 
proof. 

With special reference, too, to the subject now under consideration, the 
very inappropriate and singular question of ‘ utility’ has been not only rais- 
ed but made the ground-work of determined objection, The ay rule 
of never suinmoning the gods except upon adequate occasions, has been ap- 
plied most absurdly to this investigation ; and the disbelief in apparitions has 
received a kind of iudirect support from the really unmeaning questions : 
* What do they appear for?—What object is ever attained by or through 
them ?—What good did they ever effect?’ ‘True enough, in the very ins- 
tance just given, no praciical object appears in view, or to have been ever 
attainable. For had the former pastor been guilty, as it would seem, of the 
murder of his children which that singular appearance seemed to indicate, 
yet he was already gone to his great account, and beyond the reach of hu- 
man law and punishment, And had it never been witnessed at all, the sub- 
sequent discuvery of the bones must equally have been made when next the 
stove should have been putin operation. Al! this, however, militates no- 
thing against the reality of the appearance itself. And, if not in this case, 
no more in any other that might have been or may be adduced. 

Other appearances in nature inuumerable, might with equal cogency have 
the same questions applied to them, and with equal insignificancy. We 
might ask what does the aurora borealis, or acommon meteor, or an ignis 
fatuus, appear for? What object is ever attained by it?! What good did 
they ever effect? And so of nineteen twentieths of all the objects which are 
presented to our senses. It is like asking why a mountain stands where it 
does instead of in the next valley ; or what end is altained by a tree growing 
Spontaneously in a particular spot, rather than a yard or two removed from 
its present position. ‘To know that these things occur in the chain of caus- 
es and effects, that they result from circumstances and laws altogether un- 
known to us, and, perhaps, without any regard whatever to those peculiar 
qualities which we understand by utility, or its opposite, inutility, is quite 
as much as we can expect to know ; though it may not be sufficient to allay 
the appetite of insatiable curiosity. In this respect we are all alike child- 
ren. We want to know too much, because we strive to know more than 
can be known, And as children pu!l their toys to pieces in order to ascer- 
tain how they are made, so we tear the objects of our investigation to frag- 
ments and lose them altogether, in the fruitless attempt to attain, by their 
analysis, a comprehension of the first cause of all; a knowledge of the ever- 
hidden why and wherefore. We act too much as though the haman mind 
were Omnipotent : as though within the circle of its comprehension alone lay 
truth, and beyond it realities could have no existence. itis true, we do not 
think so in the abstract, but it is equally true that we act very much as 
though we never thought at all, or quite overlooked the very limited range 
of the thinking faculty under even its most perfect developments 
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BIRBONE IlI.—BASSEGGIO, 

Near a fountain in one of the main streets of the west end of Rome, in 
which a recumbent figure bends over his ever-gushing urn; his body half 
hid from sight, and slowly dissolving in the water, under protection or a 
dimly lit shrine of a gaily painted Madonna; a tarnished brass plate with 
the word B——engraved thereon, is inserted into the panels of a dingy- 
looking door, out of which a long piece of dirty string. dangles through a 
hole. If you touch the electric cord, the shock is instantly transmitted to 
the other end, and the importunate tinkling of a well-bung bell is responded 
to by a clicking of the latch, when an invisible arm pulls back the door, 
and your entrance is secured into a passage encumbered with broken busts 
and bas-reliefs, tier above tier, and a series of marble tablets, with Dis 
ma@nibus inscriptions, let into the wall on either side. If, now, yuu pick 
your way amid the many stumbling blocks that beset it, till you have reach. 
ed the stair, (a narrow stair and dark, and encumbered, like the passage, 
wiih numerous relics of antiquity,) a female voice. loudly sbrilling from 
above, demands your business—‘ Chi c’e?’—you answer of course ‘ Amico,’ 
and are bid to mount accordingly. Arrived at the summit of the stair, that 
same voice, the high-pitched key of which startled you from below, sounds 
less disagreeable, now that your are close beside the fair proprietress of it, 
who at once greets you affably, begs you to be seated, has seated herself 
beside you, and, premising that her ‘ marito’ will appear anon, has begun 
to ask you a hundred questions, some of which you are relieved from an- 
swering by the actual advent of Signor B——, who makes his politest bow, 
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while Madame introduces you as an old acquaintance. You see at a glaace 
this part of Signor B——'s history, that he has brought a young and pretty 
wife out of many years’ traffic in antiquities. Whatever else he may at any 
other time bave purchased, was with intention to dispose of afterwards, a 
suitable opportunity offering. But this pretty wife he keeps like an inedited 
coin, or fancies that he keeps to himself entirely. Few antiquaries have 

shown more enterprise than B——. Possessed of little, very little moaey 

in his youth, he did not, like many other Roman youths of this day, squas- 

der it away in cigars, and was under twenty when he undertook his first 

commercial expedition. He went into Egypt, could not buy the Pyramids, 

they were too large for his portmanteau ; then into Greece ; then to Sicily. 
He sailed to Syracuse, landed at Naxos, sacked Taormina and Catamia; 
came back and sold his curiosities well ; went abroad agaip, and again re- 

turned like an industrious bee laden with spoils. Euriched at length by 
these numerous journeys, be was able to purchase a vineyard, and to plant 
it. His next step was to build a villa upon it, and to marry an ansieat 
dame, who, dying shortly, left bim at liberty to marry again. The lady 
whom he now calls his own being at the time poor, his treasures soon wom 

her heart, while his house flattered ber ambition, and so they made a mateh 

of it; and she now accompanies him in most of his antiquarian prowliag 

excursions during the summer; and the ménage, on the whole, for am 
Italian ménage, goes on well enough. 

One day—(this was when, by much frequentation of the premises, we 
had become intimate with its inmatos)—one day we had just been ringing 
an Etruscan vase, and liked the sound thereof; and examining the paintiag, 
we liked that too; and therefore, agreeiug as to price, completed the par- 
chase, and were sitting between old husband and young wite, round a 
brazier mounted on an ancient tripod, with a handfal of gems, loculie quae 
custoditur eburnis, taking our impressions of them, and of the stones, as we 
talked. It was a féte day, and, now we cauwe to notice it, Madame B 
was en grande toilette, and had been hearing Padre S—— preach, as she 
infurmed us, at St Carlo’s in the Corso. When she heard we had not beem 
there, she sighed for oar sakes—‘ Our friend should have heard Padre S 
to-day, is it not so?’ to her husband, who assented to this good opinion of 
the Padre: ‘It was such a good sermon! all about doing as you would be 
one by—no loophole for a self-deceiver to escape by. I only wish A 
had been there to hear it.’ ‘ Bagatello!’ said Signor B——, stirring the 
brazier, ‘Do you think he would not have cheated Lord V—— just the 
same in this head of Medusa, which he palmed off upon him for an antique, 
knowing it was a Calandrelli? Good sermons are thrown aWay upon some 
people.’ ‘ Well,’ sighed the lady, looking up to the ceiling, aud then tak- 
ing asecond dose of it—‘ well, at least we may apply it fo ourselees. 
‘Nota bitof it. We never apply any thing to ourselves. Do you think, 
for instance, when I married you, I sought to mate me with a lark, or a 
nightingale—risponde.’ She had no ditliculty in doing so. ‘And was I 
not a lark till my poor sister died—poverella—eighteen months ago!’ * Si, 
Signora! at since that time you treat me with coldness; are always 
louking up to the sky ; and always telling me your soul is with her soul im 
Paradise, No Paradise tor me! What think you, sir?’ ‘We always sided 
with those who were suffering from the loss of friends.’ ‘ Bene, bene, for 
three months or so—’iwas all very well, natural. Bat beyond this? Be- 
sides, though it were ever so sincere—what was the use of it?’ ‘Oh! of ze 
use, of course,’ said we, ‘I shall never give over mourning for her, I pro- 
mise you that,’ said the lady, mach moved. The husband shrugged bes 
shoulders; said, ‘ That all women were more or less foolish ;’ and asked as 
if we were married! Before we had time to auswer, in came Padre S——, 
whose sermon had made such impression on B—— and his wife. We now 
sit all around the brazier: both wife and husband being, for some time, 
loud in their praises, which were somewhat exiravagavt! ‘It was a divime 
sermon—St Paul could not have preached a better’—when the good mam 
hopes it may, by God’s blessing, do good, politely acknowledges the com- 
pliment implied in oar regrets that we had not been of the auditory, aad 
then rises to look round, Signor B—— doing the honours, at the curiosities 
of the shop; at the sight of several objects of virt'i, he expresses, somewhat 
naively, great pleasure—would like to have seen more, buthas anothersermam 
to deliver in St. Jacomo—the bell is ringing?—he must say édio at once. 
As ke makes his exit, (Madame kisses his hand first,) two other visitors 
present themselves ; the one a young Roman, who comes to console ber; 
the other a young English nobleman, who comes to buy in haste, and will 
have torepentat leisure afterwards. In five minutes, Madame seems to 
have entirely forgotzen her sister ; B—— hia wife! The one is receivi 
comfort in compliment; the other, in cash! Hush! Surely we hear 
Lord A ——ask if that vamped old vase, which will fall some day to pieces, 
was antique; and B ——assert that it was! Why, the paint is scarcely 
dry on its side! Lord A——s’ unlucky eye lights upon a bust, which, 
when he gets itover to England, he may match at the sfone-mason’s ia 
New Road, and at half price—two words, three syilables, aud the purchase 
is made ‘ Chi?’ Whose bust is it? ‘ Cicero's,’ of course! ‘ Quanto,’ what’e 
the price of it? ‘Twenty Napoleons!’ You old rogue B——! you are 
safe in sending it to Terny’s packed ; for, ifit should be seea, you might 
have torefund the purchase-money. Necdum finetus? Another bast 
tempts him; he iaquires, and finds it isa Jove—a Jove ! and is 











Jupiter, hec labra moves, quum mittere vocem 
Debueras, vel marmorevs, vel aheneus ? 
Quod nullum discrimen habendum est 
Effigies, inter vestras, statuamque Bathylli?’ 


And this, too, he buys for twenty Napoleons more; and saving paid the 

urchase-money, away goes the possessor of Jupiter, oud at the same 
juncture away goes the Cavaliere—each perlectly sa‘ssfied with his 
visit. 

* Molto intelligente, that countryman of yours,’ said B ——, spelling hus 
card. ‘ He seems to take things very much upon trust, said we. "Tis 
a pity he don’t understand Italian or French better. Otherwise, I mirhé 
have perhaps suggested better things than those he has actually chosen. 
But after all,’ added he, ‘ people don’t like being put out of conceit 
with their own opinions ; and think you personally interested, if you offer 
yours unasked,.’ ‘I should have been sorry to have taken that vase as an- 
tique, as he hasdons; or to have paid the tenth of the price he has paid 
you for it.’ ‘Oh! don’t be atraid ; he can afford—an English gentleman! 
—and to him it is worth what he paid for it: else, if he cid not think se, 
who forced him to take it?’ ‘I wonder now what Father S—— would 
have said to it ;' asked Madame of her husband, looking up to the ceiling, 
and sighing. ‘ Nothing, ’twas not in his province to pronounce judgment 
in such a matter.’ We too wondered, perhaps, what he might have said to 
Madame, touching her Cavaliere, whose discourse seemed to have told al- 
most as powerfully on her as his sermon at St Carlo’s. We wondered, but 
to ourselves, and making the common-place remark, that it seemed easier 
to preach than to practise, exchanged smiles with B —— and his wife, and 
withdrew, to think over what we had seen ; and to arrive at our own com 
clusions, touching the general utility of fashionable and popular preach 
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BIRBONE IV.—HERR ASCHERSON 


Sly old fox, what pen shall do justice tothy cunning! Grave, venerable 
ancient cheat, who showest a Bidle, left by some pious enthusiast | the old 
family pew-book, morocco, in silver clasps—well thou lookest to them at 
least] in return for many dealings with thee, and In requital, so thou sayeat, 
for thine incomparable disinterestedness and honesty ! 

It would be no harder task to unwind a mummy, tkan to unroll and aa- 
riddle thee, old rogue, in thy endl_ss windings end detours! ‘ Have no 
dealings with A , said that ¢emid rogue the Florentine attorney &, 
; ‘the man is so gigantic a cheat, that he frightens me!’ ‘ and cunniag 
to a degree,’ was ‘s account ofhim ‘ He is up toa thing or two,” 
said S——, looking knowing, and putting his finger like Harpocrates to his 
mouth, that it went no further. A brother dealer called him a Hebrew; 
another (himself as sly as any fox) admitted that he had been overreached 
by him. His name, whenever mentioned, seldom failed to call forth a 
smile or shrug in those who had not dealt with him ; and a thundering 
oath against his German blood in those that had. Mr. A. was therefore too 
remarkable a man for us, ourself an incipient collector, not to visit; and 
0, aS 800N a8 we got to Naples, we dispatched a note, and the next day fol- 
lowed it iu person ; rang at the bell, and were ushered into bis sanctum; 
where we beheld the old necromancer standing at his table, looking out for 
us. He put down his eyeglass and his old coin ; and said in answer to our 
question, which was in English,‘ Ya! ya! meinname is A——-. Forget- 
ting at that moment what R —— had said of him, and only recollecting that 
they were acquainted, we began, by way of introducing ourselves to his 
best things to say, that we had lately seen his friend R —— at Rome— 
‘Dat is not mein friend, dat is mein enemy,’ said he, displeased at our 
mentioning the name; and looking at us half suspiciously, half spitefully. 
‘I hav notin to say wit him more,’ and he took a bugh pine h of snaff, and 
he wasted a deal om his snuffy waistcoat and shirt frill. We at once saw 
our mistake, which indeed, but for our anxiety to get to business, we 
should not, assuredly, have been guilty of. We had now to make the best 
of it. ‘A mistake, Mr. A ——, we assure you. Mr. R——might say 
that on one Occasion, you had been brusque with him ; but advised Us, ROL 
withstanding, to pay you a visit, regretting that from some little differ- 
ence between you, he could not give us ap introduction, which under more 

















favourable circumstances he would have prc seed upon us ;’ au announce- 

ment which completely mollified the old rogue, who, in his heart of hearts, 

was thinking that a new victim had turned up to him, and oue of Ruaca’s 
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ecommending. ‘It is pleasantto make peace between two honest men,’ 
said we ; ‘ Rusca and you should not have quarrelled. Il-natured people 
take advantage of these disputes, and begin to profess upon distrust as to 
the age aud genuineness of whalever you sell.’ ‘ For dis reason | hate not 
Mr. Rusca ; but he bas too much strepitusness of voice—il s’emporte irop 
facilement.’ ‘Ah,’ interpose we in the mediatorial capacity we had as- 
sumed, ‘tis the character of the Italian to do so.’ ‘ Ya, dat is true, as- 
sented he ; and then we went to look at the coins. ‘We are not blind 
friends of Rusca’s,’ said we, sitting down to the first tray which he gave us 
to look at, andseing from the character of the coins therein exhibited, that 
A had presumed we might be. ‘ We only buy trom R --— when be 
is discreet, and does not overcharge; which, entre nous, he is very apt to do. 

The old man glanced at us approvingly, and trying hard to look honest, 
said,* Ya, ya, whenhe can get ein piastre he will not take ein halb— 
but when [ ask a piastre for any tings, (and he was grave again,) it 1s tan- 
tamount as to say, ‘ dis is de leastest preis to give.’ ‘All here has a fix- 
ed price, hasit?’ ‘Ya,ya’ ‘Avd what may this pretty little figure be 
worth ?’ ‘I shall confess that is dear ; two hundred piastres is de preis—Rus- 
ca would have said four hundred to begin mit,’ We admitted its beauty ; 
but said two Gundred spread out upon the table were also beautiful. ‘ De 
good ting is de dear ting,’ said he, but we adinitted the trath of the propo- 
sition, both in the abstract and in its application ; took up a specious-look - 
ing coin, which he took as abruptly out of our hand— * Neis gi wiss nicht, 

we must not buy that. ‘Why?’ Because some people had not scrupied 
to tell him (though they knew better) that it wasaRusca. * Rasca ! said 
we, ‘and whai does that mean?’ ‘In Neapolitan patois,’ said he, ‘ we 
call all our specious but doubtful wares Ruscas! But dis,’ continued he, 
taking up a companion to it—* dis | baptize in my own aame, and offer for 
a true John A——,’ ‘Ah! sighed we, but without emphasis, as if it had 
only just occurred to us, ‘ how difficult, now-a-day, not to be deceived ;’ aud 
we replaced the J —— A ——in his box accordingly. ‘ Vea all amateurs, 
said he, (following out his own thought, rather than in reply to ours, ) 
«ven all amateurs were connoisseurs likewise, we might say goot-night to 
dis bissenesse.’ ' 

In the days of out novitiate, when we used tosay, and think we knew 
(as the phrase is) what would please us, and would buy accoriing to our 
means, we found (as indeed all purchasers in these matters find) that 
time, while it brought with it a nicer appreciation in jadging works of art, 
diminished also our opinion of what we had formerly purchased; and, to 
avoid fresh disappointments, we used to apply to an axtiquario to give us 
his advice pro re natz; as the reader will see by the following note of Herr 
A——, which, as it prevented us from making one or two foolish pur- 
chases, Was wot without its value, and we preserved it accordingly. It rau 
verbatim thus— | 

‘Sir,—You may copy my catalogue, but on Montag ber sur I must hav | 

back. The dote/ is not good in sucha manner. ‘The figure is of no great | 








: : h 
value ; it is no antic, and not fair; so isthe Dus¢ in stove not antic, and Not | 


nice ; and every thing that is neither antic nor fair [ cannot give any worth. 
Your obedieut servant, ‘A-—-—. 
‘Pray you must not tel] to any one my estimation of any thing.’ 
Neither did we, excepting to Maga, to whom we tell every thing. 





THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N. 
Continued from Albion of June 20. 


1 was ‘dragged aft to give an account of myself, and I stated in few 
words that L had been pursued by the Ludians, and swam off to saye my 
life. 

‘ Havn’t we met before ?’ said a rough voice. 

I looked, and saw the Jolly Rover whom [ had fallen in with on shore. 
I said ‘ Yes; | was escaping from the Indians when [ met you, and you 
showed me the direction of the plantations.’ 

‘ All’s right,’ said he. ‘Its atrue bill; and were those Indians after you 
that we saw on the beach just now?’ 

‘Yes! L replied, and then J stated how it was that they had attacked our 
cabin, and how we had escaped. 

‘ That was well done, and so you swam off three miles. Fire and water 
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you pleased, for Ido not suit them. Our captain—for I was his officer— 
was killed about six mouths ago; and [ really am not fit for the office—I am 
too tender-hearted.’ 

‘ Well ; you don’t look so,’ replied I, laughing 

‘Can’tjudge of outsides,’ replied he, ‘but it’sa fact. They say that 
they will be all condemned if taken, for my not destroying the crews of 
the vessels we take ; that they will be so many witnesses against them; and 
I cannot make up my mind to cold-blooded murder. I am bad enough. 
1 rob on the high seas ; I kill on the high seas—for we must kill when 
we fight ; but | cannot commit deliberate murder either at sea or on shore, 
and so J tell them. ff any one else could navigate the vessel, I should be su- 
perseded immediately.’ : : 

‘I am glad to hear you say what you hav», captain, it makes me less dis- 
satisfied at finding myself here. Well; I have said all I can, and 1 must 
trust to you to manage with your sbip’s company.’ 

‘It will be a difficult job,’ said he, musing. 

‘ Tell them,’ replied I, ‘ that I was once a captain of a vessel very much 
like this (after all there is not so much difference between a pirate and a 
privateer as you may think)—and that I will not be under the command of 
any One.’ 

‘ $ aoe hear that, they will give you the command of this vessel imme- 
iately.’ 

‘[ will refuse to take it; and give my reasons.’ 

‘ Well; I’litell them that: I leave you to settle with them how you can ; 
but,’ added he, in a low tone, ‘ there are some desperate viliains among 
them’ 

rs That I take for granted,’ replied 1; ‘so now I leave you to speak with 
the:n.’ 

Toplift did so. He told them that I was a pirate captain who had lost his 
vessel and had been thrown on shore, but | refused to join any ship except as 
captain of her; that I would not serve as first ufficer, and would obey no 
one. He told them that he knew me betore, and he narrated the business 
at Bordeaux when I commanded a privateer, extolling me, as I afterwards 
found, beyond all measure. 

The crew, having heard what he had to say, went forward, and after con- 
sultation, came tu Toplift and said that [ must take the oath. 

Toplift replied that he had desired me so to do, and that I had answered 
that | would not. + Bat,’ said he, ‘ you had better speak to him yourselves. 
Call all hands aft and hear what he has to say.’ 

This was done, and | was sent for. 

‘1 have told them what you said, sir. [don’tknow your name.” 

‘I have no name,’ replied I, proudly, ‘ except “ Captain”—that is my 
name.’ 

The plain fact is, madame, I was determined to carry it out bravely ; 
knowing that it is the best way to deal with such people as I now had in 


and. 
‘Well, then, Captain, | have told the men that you will not take the 
oath,’ 


been my conduct, and [ shall not depart from it.’ : . 
‘Well, but, Captain Toplift, you don’t mean to say that he is to remain on 
board with us and not take the oath,’ said a surly-iooking ruffian. ‘In spite 


| of you, he shall take the oath, Captain Toplift.’ 


AGO | 


‘Captain Tuplift,’ said I, calmly, ‘do you allow one of your crew to use 
such language as this. Had | been captain of this ship, | would have blown 
his brains out as he stood. You don’t know how to deal with these rascals. 
I do.’ 

Captain Toplift, who appeared much pleased at being supported in this 
way by me—(strange that a single individual whom they might have thrown 
overboard ina minute, should have gained such an ascendency, but so it 
was)—and who perceived that the men fell back, as if taken by surprise, 
then said, ‘Captain, you have taught me a good lesson, which I will take 
advantage of. Seize that fellow, and put him in irons.’ : 

‘Hah!’ cried the man, seeing that no one touched him ; ‘ who is to bell 
the cat; hah!’ and he drew his cutlass. ; 

“I will, then,’ said [to Captain Toplift, ‘if you desire it,’ and, stepping 
forward, I went to the man, saying, ‘some, come, my good fellow, this 
won't do here, I’m used to deal with such chaps as you, and | can manage 
worse than you a good deal.’ 





wont hurt you; that’s clear. You're just the man for us. What thing-um- 
bob is this that you have hung round your neck?’ said he, taking up the 
leathern bag with the diamond in it. 

‘ That,’ replied l—a sudden thonght having struck me—‘is my caul; | 
was born witha caul, and I have always worn it, as it saves a man from 
drowning.’ 

‘ No wonder that you swam three miles then,’ replied the man. 

You mast know, madam, that some people are born with a membrane 
over the face which is termed a caul, and there has been a vulgar error that 
such people can never be drowned, especially if they wear this caul about 
their person in after life, Sailors are superstitious in many things, but par- 
ticularly in this, and my caul was therefore as much respected by them as 
it hung round my neck, as it was by the Indians when they thought it was 
what they call * magic’ or ‘ medicine.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Jolly Rover, ‘as you had so much fire, so much water, 
and so much running, I think you won’t be sorry to have a biscuit and glass 
of greg and then turn in; to-morrow we will talk to you.’ 

I went down below very glad to accept the offer, and as I was regaling 
myself, who should come up to me but two of the Portuguese who had 
been wrecked in the xebeyue, and put on shore with me in the little buat by 
the captain of the Transcendant, I was very glad to see them. ‘They told 
me that after great hardship and sufferinz, they had arrived famished at the 
baaks of this river, and had been taken on board by the pirates, and had 
remained with them ever since; that they were very anxious to get away, 
but never had had an opportunity. I begged them not to say who [ was, 
but merely that { was once a shipmate of theirs. They promised, and 
being very tired [ then laid dowu and went asleep. 1 was 80 worn out 
that 1 did not wake till the next morning, when | found that we were un- 
der all sail ranuing down to the southward. I saw the Jolly Rever, as I 
had termed him, on deck (his real or assumed name, | don’t know which, 
I found out to be Toplift), sitting on agun abaft. He called me to him 
I said, 

‘ Are you the captain ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘ for want of a better. I told you mouths ago what 
‘we were, so it’s Do use repeating it. Do you intend to join us?’ 

‘Then,’ replied I, ‘I will be very candid with you. 1 have been driven 
43 it were on board of your vessel, but certainly without knowing exactly 
what she was. Now, captain, | have to ask you one question ;—Would 
yea, if you could go on shore in England, with plenty of money at your 
command. and plenty of good friends,—would you be here ?’ 

‘No; certainly not,’ replied he. 

‘Well; | am in that position. If once in England, | have money 
enengh to live upon and plenty of friends; [ therefore naturally want to 
get back to England, and not to run the risk of my neck on board of this 
vessel.’ 

‘ That’s very true,’ replied he, ‘but there are other considerations; my | 
men wont have a man on board who will not swear fidelity, and, if you 
will not, ! cannot protect you,—they will throw you overboard. We don’t 
carry pussengers.’ 

‘ That's very true, also; and I will swear fidelity so far as this, that you 
never shall be betrayed by me, and I never shall appear as a witness 
against one of you; it were most ungrateful if I did. While I am on 


board I will do any duty you please to put me to, for I cannet expect to eat 
my bread for nothing.’ 


‘ And suppose we come to action 1’ 

v ’ 7. , . ° . . . : 
P A; oe 8 the difficulty,’ replied I, ‘against an English ship I never will 

.. 

‘But if we are opposed to any other nation, and there is a chance of our 
being overpowered ? 

* Why then, if you are overpowered, asI shall be hung along with the 
rest, I think | must do all I can to save my own life; but, overpowered or 
not, I will not fire a shot or draw a cutlass against my own country men.’ 

‘ Weil, I cannot deny but that’s all very fair.’ 

‘I think,’ replied I, ‘itis as much as you can expect; especially as 1 
never will share any prize-money.’ 

‘ Teall: 1 y » ¢ > ‘ 

Well; I will talk to the men, and hear what they say; but, now, answer 
me one question— Are you not a seaman?’ 

‘I will answer the truth to every thing; TJ am aseaman, and I have com- 
manded a privateer. | have served many years in privateers, and have seen 
a great deal of hard fighting’ 

‘So | thought,’ replied he; ‘and now answer me another question,— 
Was it not yuu that played that trick to that French privateer captain at 
Bourdeaux ?’ 

‘ Yes it was,’ replied 1, ‘ but how came you to know that ?’ 

‘ Because | was the mate of a merchant vessel that had been captured, 
and I saw you three or fr times as you passed the vessel I was on boatd 
of ; for, being put in quarantine, we were not sent to prison till pratique was 
given. [ thought that I knew you again.’ 


I advanced till I was within the stroke of his cutlass before he was aware 
of it, and, seizing him by the waist, I threw him flat on his back and pat my 
foot on his neck. , 

‘Now,’ cried [, in an authoritative voice, ¢ put this man in irons immedi- 
ately—retuse who dares. Here, you sirs, lay hold of this fellow,’ continued 
I, looking to the Portuguese ; who accordingly came forward and led him 
aWay, assisted by others, who now joined them. . 

‘ Are there any more mutineers here?’ inquired I; ‘ if so, let them step 
for ward.’ 

No one stirred. 

* My lads,’ said I, ‘it is very true that I have refused to take the oath, 
| for the oath is not given to those who command, but to those who obey : but 


it likely ?’ 

‘No, no;’ replied the men. 

‘Sir,’ asked one of them who had been most forward and insolent, 
‘will you be our captain,—say but the word,—you are the sort of man we 
want?’ 

‘You have a captain already,’ replied I, ‘ and in a few weeks I shall com- 
mand a vessel of my own; I cannot, therefore, accept your offer ; but while 
J am oa board [ wiil do all in my power to assist Captain Topliftin any way, 
and you can ask no more. And now, my men, as an old hand, | have but 
this advice to give you, which is—to return to your duty ; for every 
thing in a vessel of this description depends upon obedience; and to you, 
Captain Toplift, L have also advice to give, which is—to shoot the first man 
who behaves as that scoundrel did, who is now in irons. Boatswain! pipe 
down.’ 

I hardly knew whether this latter order would be obeyed by the boat- 
swain, or, if obeyed by the boatswain, whether it would be obeyed by the 
men; but, to my great satisfaction, it was; and the men retired very peace- 
ably. 

‘ Well, Captain Toplift,’ said I, ‘1 have done you no harm and mysel 
come good. 

‘ You have, indeed,’ replied he. ‘Come down into the cabin.’ When we 
were in the cabin he ail. ‘You have unarmed and subdued the most mu 
tinous rascal in the vessel, and you have strengthened my authority. They 


you at my side | shall get on better wiih these fellows tban I have done. — 
But now, to keep up the idea, you must, of course, mess in the cabin with 
me, and i can offer you clothes, not my own, but those of the former captain 
which will suit your shape and make.’ 

I readily agreed with him ; and having equipped myself in the clothes he 
offered me, which were handsome, I sooa afterwards went on deck with 
him, and received the greatest respect from the men as I passed them.— 
A cot was slung for me in the cabin, and I lived together with Captain 
Toplift, who was a good-hearted rough sort of a man, certainly wholly 
unfit for the command of a vessel manned by such a set of miscreants, and 
employed on such aservice. He told me that he had been taken three 
years before by a pirate vessel, and finding that he could navigate, they 


his position. 


‘We all must live,’ said he, ‘ and I had no other means of livelihood left 
me; but it’s sorely against my conscience, and that’s the trath. However, 


cold blood, and that | never will consent to.’ 

On my inguiry where they were about to cruise, he said on the Spanish 
Main. 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ it is peace with the Spaniards just now.’ 

‘ | hardly knew,’ said he, ‘it was peace. Not that peace makes any dif- 
ference to us, for we take every thing. But you refer to myself, I know, 
and I tell you frankly that I have preterred this cruise merely that we may 
not fall in with English vessels, which we are not likely to do there. I wish 
1 was out of ber with all my heart and soul.’ 

‘No doubt of it, Captain Toptift; | think you are sincere Suppose you 
put into one of the inlets‘at Jamaica, they won’t know where we are; let 
us take a boat on shore and leave her. | will provide for you, and you shall 
gain your living in an honest way.” _ 

‘God bless you, sir,’ said he, ‘ | w ill try what Ican do. We must talk the 
matter over, for they may suspect something, and then it would be all over 
with us,’ 

We continued to run down until we were in the latitude of the Virgin 
Isles, and then we altered her course for Jamaica. The first and second 
mates generally received information of Captain Toplift as to bis movements 
and intentions, which they communicated to the crew. If the crew disap 
proved of them they said su, and they were considered to have some voice 
in the matter. 

Now, although no navigators, these men knew enough of a chart and a 





‘Well; I have no con:ealment to make.’ 
No: but | will tell you candidly. my men, if they knew all this, would 
not allow you to leave the vessel Indeed, you might be naptain if 


course to find that there must be some reason for its being altered as it was, 
instead of ranning down for the Spanish Main, and they inquired why the 
cluise was altered 

Captain Toplift replied that he had taken my advice, and that I bad as- 


‘Take the oath,” replied I, with scorn; ‘no; U administer the oath to | afterv ; i : 
others. [make them take it {make them swear fidelity tome Such has | trade of pirating himself for many years, but he had taken an opportunity of 


fully believe you are what you assert from your behaviour, and | feel with | to save my own life. 


had detained him by force, and that at last he had become accustomed to 


sured him that at the back of the island of Jamaica we should certainly fall 
in with some rich Spanish vessels, if we laid there quiet in some nook orano- 
ther for a short time, as this was their time for coming up from the south to 
the Havanna, where they rendezvoused for a convoy. 

This reply appeared very satisfactory to the crew, for they were all 
cheerful and obedient, and we ran down to Jamaica, and when we were 
close in shore we shortened sail and hove to. We remained three or four 
days in the offing that we might not cause any suspicion by our leaving too 
soon. Captain Toplift then told the mates that I proposed anchoring in 
some secret bay or inlet, as we were certain to see the Spanish ships if we 
could send any one ashore on the hills to look out for them. This was 
agreed to, and we made sail and ran along the coast, looking out for some 
convenient anchorage. 

As we were so doing a vessel hove in sight, and we immediately made 
all sail in chase. As she did not attempt to avoid us we hauled off as she 
came near to see what she might be. She then hoisted a yellow flag at 
her peak (for she was a hermaphrodite brig) ; this puzzled us not a little, 
and we edged down towards her, for she was very rakish looking, except 
in her sails. 

As we neared, finding | suppose that we did not answer her signals, and 
we were not the vessel she expected us to be, she suddenly altered her 
course before the wind, setting all the sail that she possibly could. We im- 
mediately crowded canvass in chase, and came up with her very fast. As 
we ran, the mate and | looked at her through the glass, and [ made her out 
to be the Transcendant, the captain of whom had treated us so cruelly when 
we were in the boat, and who had robbed us of our money and clothes. I 
called the Portuguese and desired them to look at the vessel through the 
glass, and give me their opinion. They directly said that it was the vessel 
T su pposed. 

‘ Let us only catch the rascal,’ said I, ‘and we will pay him in his own 
coin,’ and 1 immediately gave directions for the better trimming of the sails, 
so anxious was | to come up with him. 

The men of the schooner were much pleased at the anxiety I displayed to 
come up with the chase, and by the alacrity with which they obeyed me, 
I saw how anxious they were that I should be their captain. In two hours 
we were within gun-shot, and sent out one of our bow-chasers after him. 
Perceiving that it was useless to run, the fellow hove to and as we came 
alongside he was all ready with his boat to come on board. He did so, and 
at first I kept out of sight to hear what he would say. He was followed 
up the side by his amiable @n. Captain Toplift received him on deck, and 
he looked around him saying, ‘I believe I am right. | was afraid I had 
made more mistakes than one. I believe you are in the free trade ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Toplift, ‘ we are.’ 

‘Yes, I thought so, captain, but I expected to meet another schooner who 
is very like yours, and is also in the trade. I made my signal to her, as when 
she has any thing to get rid of, why I take it off her haads. Perhaps you 
may have something of the kind which is not exactly safe to show, church- 
| plate and the like. I pay ready money—that’s my plan.’ 

As it afterwards appeared, madam, this scoundrel had been in the free 
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walking off with a large sum of money belonging to the pirate crew, and 
with this money he had purchased his property in Virginia and the bri 
which he now commanded. Although he did not follow up the free trade 
any more, he had made arrangements with a pirate captain whom he metat 
| Pert Royal to meet them at the back of the island and receive such articles 
as the pirate might want to turn into cash, by which he of course took care 
| to secure large profits. 

This he had done several times, and as he sold his cargo at Port Royal 
for dollars, he bad always cash to pay for what the pirate wished to get rid 
of. But he had now run into the lien’s jaws, for not only were [ and 
the Portuguese on board to denounce him as arobber, but, what was still 
more unfortunate for him, three of the pirate’s crew whom he had swin- 
dled out of their property were also on board of us, and recognised him im- 
mediately, 

As Captain Toplift knew how [ had been treated by him, he thought it 
was time he should be confronted with me, and to his question as to whe- 
ther there was anything to dispose of he replied to him, ‘You must put 
that question to the captain. There he is.’ 

The fellow turned to me; he Jooked at me, stared and was mute, when 
his cub of a boy cried out, ‘As sure as a gun it’s he, father, and no mis- 
take.’ 

‘Oh, you imp of Satan, you know me, do you?’ replied I. 
he. Send all the men aft.’ 

The men came fast enough. They were only waiting till | had spoken 
to them to come and give information against him. 

‘ Now, my lads,’ said I, ‘ this is a scoundrel who fel) in with some of us 
when we were in distress, alter we had lost our vessel, Instead of behav- 
ing as one seaman does to another, he robbed us of all we had, and turned 
us adriftnaked to be killed by the Indians Of all, [ and the two Portu- 
guese youtouk en board about four months back are the ouly three left, 
the others perished. The one who was with me was burnt to death by the 
Indians, aad I narrowly escaped. I leave you to decide what this scoundrel 


‘ Yes, it is 





at the same time Iam not one to betray you. You know who lam; and is merits.’ 


| ‘Butthere is more against him, captain,’ said the men, and then four of 
them stepped out and declared that he had run away with the money be- 
longing to the crew of which they were * part, and that the sum he had 
stolen amounted to 25,000 dollars. 

* What have you to say for yourself?’ said I to him. 

‘That I’ve been a cursed fool to be caught as 1 have been.’ 

‘ What will they do, father ?’ 

‘ Hang us, | suppose,’ said he. 

‘Captain Toplitt,’ eaid I, ‘I do not command this vessel, and I shall 
therefore leave you to decide upon the fate of this miscreant,’ and having 
said that, | was going below to the cabin, when the captain of the Tran- 
cendant’s son ran to me, and said, ‘I want to speak to you, sir, when you 
are alone.’ 

‘What are you after, Peleg ?’ cried his father. 

‘I'm going to save your life, father, if I can,’ replied he. 

‘You'll be clever if you do that, boy,’ replied the man, sneeringly. 

I allowed the boy to follow me down into the cabiu, and then ae him 
what he had to say, 

‘T have that to tell you which is of more value than the lives of a hun- 





f | dred boys like me.’ 


‘Boys like you? Why I thought it was to save your father’s life that 
you came down, sir?’ 

‘Pooh!’ said he, ‘let him hang he; was born for a halter. I am come 
I only said Set to gammon him.’ 

* You’re a hopeful youth,’ said 1, ‘and pray what is that you can tell me 
that will save your own neck from the halter ?’ 

‘ That which will save your own most likely,’ replied the boy, ‘and tit- 
for-tat’s all fair.’ 

‘ Well, let’s hear it then,’ replied I. 

‘No, not unless you promise. I can swing, if need be, as well as father, 
but I'd rather not, ‘cause I know where all his money is hidden.’ 

‘1 can’t make any promise,’ replied I. 

‘ Then | can’t tell,’ replied he, ‘30 [ may e’en go on deck and tell father 
| that [ cannot manage it;’ and as he said the latter part of this speech, the 
| undaunted little villain actually laughed at the idea of gammoning his fa- 
| ther, as he termed it. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and he will not depart from 
| it, is mostly true, but it is more certain that if you traiu a child up in the 

way that he shoald not go he will be a more true disciple. Could there be 
| a more decided proof of the above than the behaviour of this young vil- 








I am used to it now, and that reconciles you to any thing except murder in | lain? But his father had made him so, and thus was he rewarded. 


| ‘Stop,’ said I, for 1 had reflected whether after all there were any 
| grounds for hanging the boy, and came to a conclusion thata jury would 


| have probably acquitted him. ‘Stop,’ said I, ‘you say that what you can 


tellis of the greatest consequence.’ : 

‘ And becomes of more consequence every minute that passes,’ replied he. 
‘I will tell you everything, and let you into father’s secrets. I peach upon 
father altogether.’ y ’ 

‘ Well. then,’ replied I, ‘if what you have to disclose proves important, 
I will do all that I can to save your life, and [ have no doubt that I shall be 
able so to do.’ 

‘No more have I,’ replied he, ‘ or | would not have come to you. Now 
then, father came to the back of the island to do a little business with a pi- 
rate schooner, as be said just now, and he has very ofien done it before, as 
he said just now, but father did not tell you all. When we were in Port 
Royal, father went to the captain of a king's vessel who is there, having 
been sent to put down the pirates if possible, and he offered this captain of 
the king’s ship, for a certain sum, to put our friends that we exchange with 
into his hands.’ ;' 

‘ What, betray his friend the pirate 

‘ hi tg. ale that he “a ild come round as he had done this da ’ 
and would contrive to chatter and bargain with him and keep him so late in 
the bay that the king’s ship should come upon him all of a sudden and take 
him. and this was father’s intention, only you have pinned him. The king’s 
ship will be round that point in two hours or thereabouts, so if you are 


? 





found here you will be taken and hanged as sure as I ain’t hanged yet. Now 
1in’t this important news, and worth al! | asked for it 7’ 
t certainly is, if it is true, boy.’ 
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‘Ob, I'll prove it, for | always ~~ with father, and he trusts me with 
everything. I saw the paper signed. The king’s ship is called the Vestal, 
and the captain who signed the paper is Philip Masgrave.’ ‘ 

‘ Indeed,’ s.id I, turning away, for I did not wish the boy to perceive 
my emotion at this announcement. I recovered myself as soon as | could, 
and said tohim. ‘Boy, I will keep my promise, Do you stay below, and 
I will go on deck and lead for your life * 

* Mayn’t I go on dec for a bit?’ said he. 

‘What, to wish your father good-bye? No, no, you had better spare 
yourself and him that painful meeting.’ 

«No, [don’t want to wish him good-bye; I'll wait till it’s over, only 1 
never did see a man hanged, and | have a curiosity to have just a peep.’ 

‘Out, you litte monster,’ cried I, running up on deck, for the informa- 
tion I on received was too important not to be immediately taken advan- 

e of, 

* Well, captain, has the boy saved his father’s life ?’ 

‘No,’ replied I, in a loud voice. 

‘ Then up he goes,’ said the men, for the halter had been round his neck 
and run out to the yard-arm for some time, and the men had manned the 
rope only awailing my return on deck. In a second, the captain of the 
Transcendant was swinging in the air, and certainly if ever a scoundrel 
merited his faie it was that man. Shortly afterwards I turned round, and 
there was young hopeful looking at his father’s budy swinging to and {ro 
with the motion of the vessel. 

I looked in vain for a tear in his eye, there was not a symptom of emo- 
tion. Seeing me look sternly at him he hastened down below again. __ 

‘My lads,’ said I to the men, who were all on deck, ‘I have received in- 
telligence of that importance that J recommend that we should cut that ves- 
sel adrilt, and make sail away without a moment’s loss of time.’ 

* What, not plunder?’ cried the men, !ooking at the Transcendant. 

‘No, not think of it, it you are wise.’ 

At this reply ail the men exclaimed thai ‘ that would not do’—‘ that plun- 
der they woald’—that ‘I was not captain of the vessel,’ and many more 
expressions showing how soona man may lose popularity on board of a pi- 
rate vessel, 

‘I gave my opinion, my men, and if you will hear why I said so—’ 

‘ No, no, out boats,’ cried they all, and simultaneously ran to lower down 
the boats, for it was now calm, that they might tow the schooner alongside 
of the Transcendant. 

‘ You might as well talk to the wind as talk to them when there is plun- 
der to be obtained,’ said Toplift tu me in a low tone. 

‘Come down with me,’ said I, ‘ and 1 will tell you what I have heard,’ 

* Ain’t they going to plunder the brig ?’ said Master Peleg, when we came 
down, ‘1 know where father’s dollars are,’ and up he ran on deck. 

I made a short remark upon the depravity ofthe boy, and then informed 
Caplain Toplift of what he had told me. 

‘It you had told them, they would not have paid attention to you. The 
boat’s crew who came with the captain has told them that there is money 
on beard, and al! authority is now at an end.’ 

‘Well,’ replied J, ‘I believe that the boy has told the truth.’ 

*‘ And what do you mean to do?’ 

‘ Remain below quietly, if I am allowed,’ replied I. 

* But I cannot,’ said he; ‘they would throw me overboard.’ 

‘Make as bad a fight ot it as you can,’ replied I. 

‘That I will,’ said Captain Toplift, ‘ and with so superior a force opposed 
we cannot stand long. Bui I must tell you where you must be.’ 

‘Where ? replied I. 

* At the entrance of the magazine, for as sure as we stand here they will 
blow up the vessel rather than be taken. Not all of them, but two or three 
I know are determined so to do, and resolute enough to do it. My pistols 
are there. You have only to open this door and you are in the magazine 

assage. See,’ said he, opening the door, ‘there is the scuttle where they 
and the powder up.’ 

‘I will be on the watch, depend upon it; and, Captain Toplift, if the 
schooner is taken, and I am alive, you may have une fear for yourselt.’ 

‘Now let us go on deck again.’ 

‘I will follow you,’ replied I. 

‘IT am alone at last, thank Heaven!’ said [ to myself. * Whata posi- 
tion am I in, and how much will be in suspense before twenty-four hours 
are over. My own brother here, not ten miles perhaps from me, command- 
ing the vessel which will atiack this on which Iam on board. That they 
will take us I have no doubt, but what risk do | ran—of death by shot, or 
by their blowing up the vessel in spite of me, or of no quarter being given. 
Well, | wish it were decided. At all events 1 am long supposed dead, aud 
T shall not be recognised among the heaps of bodies.’ 

I then went to the locker and took out my duck frock and trousers, de- 
termining that i would, if | were killed, be killed in those clothes, and be 
thrown overboard as a common seaman. I then went on deck, for L had 


soil, according to his own ‘thews and sinews.’ 


mory to those eminent achievements, which have so powerfully advanced 


labours of 


crowd; to point out to men of rank and wealth a path of service infinitely 


life from poverty, and the other half from despair. ‘The single sam which 


his native soil. 
This neglect is known and suffered in no other province of public ser- 


pany has followed its example. We applaud this munificent liberality in 


7000/. and 5000/. a-year. They deserved those rewards. But the whole 


allotted to those two gallant mep. 1200/. for the whole literary encourage- 
ment of England! There can be no greater scandal to the intellectual hon- 
our of the country. The pettiest German principality scarcely limits its 
literary encouragement to this sum. We doubt whether Weimar, between 


named in competition with the liberality of the leading sovereigns, it is ut- 
terly mean. Louis XIV., two hundred years ago, allotted 80,000 francs a- 
year to his forty members of the Academy, a sum equivalent in that day, 
and in France, to little less than 50002. a-year in our day, and in England. 
Frederic I[. gave pensions and appointments to a whole corps of literary 
men. At this moment, there is scarcely a man of any literary distinction 
in Paris, who has not a share in the liberal and wise patronage of govern- 
ment, either in office or public pension. 


haustion of his overworked taculties? for the natural infirmities of years ? 
for the vexations of a noble spirit compelled to submit to the caprices of 
public change? and with its full share of the common calamities of life, 


a feeling that the delight of his youth must be the drudgery of his age 7 


a brand on the common sense, as well as on the just generosity, uf his coun- 


our literature. 





raised the monument to Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh, would have saved 
bim from the fiual pressure which broke his heart, elastic as it was, and 
dimmed his intellect, capable as he still was of throwing a splendour over 


vice. The soldier, the sailor, the architect, the painter, are all within sigit 
of the most lavish prizes of public liberality. Parliament has just given ti- 
tles and superb pensions to the conquerors of the Sixhs. The India Com-| matter in which practical science was concerned. In the mean time he 


When the Great Dryden, in his seventieth year, was forced, in the bitter- ; : 
ness of his heart, to exclaim, ‘ Must I die in the harness!’ his language was | tence, the 8th of May, 1794, be was hurried to the guillotine with no less 


man his own way, exhibits his own style of cleverness ; instead of the one | himself especially to chemistry, he made himself conspicuous among the 
manual exercise of musket and bayonet, each individual takes the axe or | leading philosophers of his time. 
the spade, the tool or the ploughshare, and works a new fertility out of the 


At the age of twenty-two, he presented to the Academy of Sciences an 
nalysis of gypsum. At tweaty-five he was admitted a member of the 


The moral of all this is, that the distinguished author of these Memoirs is | a cademy, an unusually early age. In his next year he succeeded his father 
new devoting himself to a career of literature, to which even his pulitical | in his lucrative office _ He then married the daughter of another farmer- 
services may have been of inferior utility. He is recalling the public me- | general, and having made his provision for a life of luxury or public em- 


ployment, with all that political ambition might offer in the old regime of 


the mental grandeur of our era ; and, while he thas gives due honour to the | France, he collected his books about him, shut himself up in his study, 
the past, he is at once encouraging and ijlustrating the nobleness | and gave up his time, fortune, and energy, to the advancement of 
of the course which opens te posterity. But Lord Brougham’s influence | science. 
ca not be contented, we should hope, with merely speculative benefits ; it 
is for him, and for men like him, to look with interest on the struggles of | his chemical career by refuting the theories alike of Margraff and Stahl on 
literary existence at the hour; to call the attention of government and the | the conversion of water into earth. The chemistry of the gases had made 
nation to the neglects, the narrowness, and the caprices of national patron- | rapid progress in England; and the names of Black, Priestly, and Caven- 
age; to demand protection for genius depressed by the worldliness of the | dish, had already attracted the attention of scieutitic Europe. Lavoisier 


After occupying himself for a brief period with geology, he commenced 


followed in their track by a series of experiments in the calcination of me- 


more honourable to their own taste, and infinitely more productive to their | tals, pursued with remarkable intelligence and industry. The biographer 
country, than ribands and stars; than the tinkling of a name, than pompous | observes that he was now on the verge of two dazzling discoveries—the 
palaces, or picture galleries of royal price ; 10 excite our nobies to constitute | composition of the atmosphere, and the identity of the diamond with car- 
themseives the true patrons of the living genius of the land, and disdain to} bon. But he stopped short, and left the glory to more fortunate investiga- 
be content with either the offering of weak regrets, or the tribute of worth- | tors. 

less honours to the slumberers in the grave. A tenth part of the sums 
employed in raising obelisks to Burns, would have rescued one half of his 


We hasten from the controversies to which the claim of priority in those 
distinguished discoveries gave rise, and come to the more authentic services 
of Lavoisier. He was appointed by the minister to superintend the royal 
manufacture of gunpowder, which his chemical knowledge enabled him 
greatly to improve. He next, by appointment of the National Assembly, 
drew up his laborious and valuable memoir on the Terretorial Wealth of 
France. He was now appointed one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
and introduced an unexampled regularity into the public accounts. He 
aided the formation of the metrical system, the securily of the assignats 
against forgery, and seems to have borne an active part in every public 


employed himself in scientific agriculture, and set apart a tract of land on 


both instances. ‘Two general officers have thus obtained the peerage, with | his estate for experimental farming. His style of living in Paris was at 


once rational and splendid. His house was open twice a-week for the re- 


literary encouragement of the British empire, with a revenue of fifty-two | ception of distinguished persons, both foreigners and natives, aud especiatly 
millions sterling, is 1200/., little more than the tenth part of the pensions } if they brought with them the recommendation of scientific ability, With 


the finest philosophical apparatus in the possession of any individual in 
France, he was constantly carrying on experiments on his Own account, or 
performing them for others whose means could not mevt their expense, 
This conduct, united to remarkabie amiability of manurers, made him po- 


literary offices and pensions, did not give twice the sum annually. But| pular, and placed him at the head of French science in his day. But the 


evil time had come when opulence was to be acrime, and virtue was to be 
' no longer a safeguard. The democratic triumvirate of 1794 issued an order 
| for the seizure of twenty-seven individuals who bad been farmers. general 
before the Revolution. The true charge was the crime of being opulent, 
The popular and ridiculous charge was, their having mixed deleterious in- 
gredients with the tobacco. Lavoisier having received information that the 
order was about to be executed, fled, and remained for some days in con- 
cealment. On understanding that his flight might injure the other prison- 


But if we are to be answered by a class, plethoric with wealth and rank, | ers, and as his father-in-law was amongst them, he, with a rash reliance on 
that literature ought to be content with living on its own means; must not! the public justice, yet with matly generosity, re‘urned to Paris, and gave 
the obvious answer be—Is the author to be an author, down to his gfave 2 | 
Is there to be no relaxation of his toil? is there to be allowance tor tke ex- | palpably that of general plunder, that he had long expected the loss of for- 


bimself up to his oppressors. The course of the Revolution had been so 
tune, and proposed, in case of ruin, to begin the world again, aud live by 
the profession of medicine. 
But, by a furious act of violence, he was condemned to die. He asked 


increasing their pressure at once by an inevitable sense of wrong, and by | only a few days to complete some experiments which were going on during 


his imprisonment The scofting answer of his merciless tribunal was, that 
ihe Republic had no need of philosophers ; and on the day after the sen- 


than one hundred and twenty-three other victims, who all died withina few 


try. We now abandon the topic with one remark. This want of the high- | hours. 
er liberality of the nation has already produced the most injurious effects on 


On this melancholy and desperate atrocity of republicanism, Lord 
Brougham makes the following remurk, which, though natural in the lips 


All the great works of our ancestral literature were the works of leisure | Of any human being, has double force as coming from one who has seen 
| and comparative competence. All the great dramatic poetry of France was | the operation of the revolutionary spirit on so large a scale, and during so 
the work of comparative competence. I's writers were not compelled to extended a portion of his public career. 


hurry after the popular tastes ; they followed their own, and impressed its 


* The lustre,’ he observes, ‘ which the labours of Lavoisier had shed 


character upon the mind of the nation. The plays of Racine, Corneille, | 0Ve" the scientific renown of France, the valuable services which he had 








Moliere, and Voltaire, are nobler trophies to the greatness of France than | feodered her in so many important departments of her affairs, the virtues 
all the victories of Louis XIV., than Versailles, than all the pomps of | Which adorned his character and made his pbilosophy belovod as well as 
bis splendid reign. Louis Philippe has adopted the same munificent policy, | "evered, were all destined to meet the reward with which the tyrapay of 
and it wiil be followed by the same honour with posterity. But, in Eng- | ’%/gar faction its sure to recompense the good and the wise, as often as 
land, the keeping of a stud of race-horses, the building ot a dog-kennel, or | the 4ase wnletlered multitude are permitied to bear sway, and to place in 
| the purchase of a foreign picture, is ignominiously and selfishly suffered to | the seat of dominion their idols, who dupe to betray, and finally punish 


heard the grating of the sides of the two vessels, and knew that they were in | absorb a larger sum than the whole literary patronage of the most opulent | them. 


contact. 
ee ee 


empire that the sun ever shone upon. We recommend these considerations 


Lord Brougham justly reprobates the suspicious silence of the celebrated 
to Lord Brougham ; they are nobler than politics; they are fitter for his 


combined character of statesman and philosopher; they will also combine 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN. | with that character another which alone can give permanency to the fame 


TURY. 


Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Flourished in the Time of 


George III. By Henry Lord Brougham, with Portraits: London, Col- 

burp. ; 

Lord Brougham has resumed his memoirs of the eminent writers of 
England ; and every lover of literature wiil feel gratified by this employ- 
ment of his active research and of his vigorous pen. 

One of the most striking distinctions of English public life from that of 
the Continent, is in the condition of statesmen after their casual retirement 
from power. The Foreign statesman seems to exist only in office. The 
moment that sees him ‘ out of place,” sees him extinguished. He is lost 
as suddenly to the public eye, as if he were carried to the tomb of his an- 
cestors. He retires to his country-seat, and there subsides into the garru- 
lous complainant against the caprices uf fortune, or buries his calamities in 
the quiet indulgence of his appetites; smokes away his term of years, sub- 
sides into the lean and slippered pantaloon, occupies his studies with the 
Court Gazette, and his faculties with cards; and is fiually deposited in the 
family vault, to continue the process of mouldering which had been begun 
in Lis arm chair, to be remembered only in an epitaph. France, at the 


present day, alone seems to form an exception. Her legislature affords a | lusiration. Of all the sciences, chemistry is that one which contributes 


new element in which statesmanship in abeyance can still float: the little 
vessel is there at least kept in view of mankind ; if it makes no progress, it 
at least keeps above water; and, however incapable of reaching the port 


erful, and always so contemptuous of calculation, may at some time or 
other carry the craziest craft into harbour. But the general order of conti- 


nental ministers, even of the highest rank, when abandoned by the mon- | 


arch, are like men consigned to the dungeon. They go to their place of 
sentence atonce. The man who to-day figured in the highest robe of 
power, to-morrow wears the prison costume. His rise was the work of 
the royal will—his fall is equally the work of the royal will. Having no 
connexion with the national mind, he has no resource in the national sym- 
pathies. He has been a royal instrament: when his edge becomes dull, or 
the royal artificer finds a toul whose fashion he likes better, the old tool is 
flung by to rust, and no man asks where or why; his use is at an end, and 
the world and the workman, alike, “ knoweth it no more.” 

But, in Eugland, the condition of public life is wholly different. The 
statesman is the creation of the national will, and neither in office, nor in 
opposition, does the nation forget the product of its will. The minister is 
no offspring of slavery, no official negro, made to be sold, and, when sold, 
separated from his parentage once and for ever. If be sins in power, he is 
at worst but the Prodigal Son, watched in his career, and willingly wel- 
comed when he bas abjured his wanderings. Instead of being extinguished 
by the loss of power, he often more than compensates the change, by the 
ievival of popularity. Disencumbered of the laced and embroidered dra- 
pery of office, he ohen exhibits the natural vigour and proportion of his 

ulties to higher advantage; cultivates his intellectual distinctions with 
more palpable success ; relreshes his strength for nobler parposes than even 
those of ambition ; and, if he should not exert his renewed popularity for a 
new conquest of power, only substitutes for place the more generous and 
exalted dncmionion of deserving those tributes which men n 


We must allude, for the national honour, to this characteristic of English 
feeling, in the changes — men. On the Continent, the hour which | 
ce, at once deprived him of everything. All the 


deprived a statesman of o 
world ran away from him, as they would from a falling house. The crowd 


ed antechamber of yesterday, exhibited to-day but utter solitude. Tue fal- 


len minister was a leper; men shrink from his touch ; the contagion of ill 


lack was upon him; and every one dreaded to catch the disease. It was 


sometimes even worse. The loss of power was the ruin of fortune. The 


Dives had been suddenly transformed into the Lazarus; the purple and | 


fine linen were ‘shreds and patches,’ and not even the dogs came to ad 
minister to his malady. Bat, among us, the breaking up of a cabinet ofter 
only 8)Ves rise to a bold and brilliant opposition. It is not like the break 
ing UP of a ship, where the wreck is irreparable, and the timbers are shat 
tered and scattered. 
up of a regiment in one of our colonies, wt 


force, which kiew nothing but the command vt its colonel, now takes, eacl 


and good for nothing: it is often more like the breaking | the ‘ farme 
ere the One compact mass of 


Carnot on this occasson, and the still more scandalous apathy of Fourcroix, 
who had been the pupil and panegyrist of the great chemist during many 
years. He acquits him of the deadly imputation, that he had even been 


of any public man—that of the philanthropist. His ability, his knowledge | instramental in sending his master to the guillotine. But he praises, in 


merits are known to Lurope—designate him as the founder of a great sys- 
forgotten, and cabinets have perished; when, perhaps, even the boundaries 
of empire may have been changed, and new nations rise to claim the supre- 
macy of arts and arms; the services of the protector of literature will stand 
out before the eye with increased honour, and his name be rescued from the 
idle kings ! 

voisier, Gibbon, Sir Joseph Banks, D’ Alembert. 

ham an opportunity of rendering justice to an eminent foreigner, and of 


as geometry was of the seventeenth, Itis a characteristic of that great, 
however slow, change, which is now evidently iu progress through Europe, 





progress Of the multitude, obviously occupy the largest share of mental il- 


| most largely to the dominion of man over nature. It is the very hand- 
| maid of Wisdom, instructing us in the properties of things, and continually 


developing more and more the secrets of those vast and beneficent processes 
by its own means, the fluctuations of the national surge, sometimes so pow- | by which the physical frame of creation is rendered productive to man. 


, [tmust thus be regarded as the most essential instroment of our physical 


ous, 





tered, only leads him towards some deeper and more tempting problem 
And, in addition to the ardour derived from this triumph of our intellectua 


The present volume contains biographies of Johnson, Adam Smith, La- 
The iife of ala‘er philosopher, the unfortunate Lavoisier, gives Lord Broug- 


vindicating the claims of his own still more memorable countrymen, Black 
and Watt. Chemistry is especially the science of the eighteenth century, | able sagacity. What these could do, he did; what knowledge could accom- 


that those sciences which most promote the comforts, the powers, and the 


| well-being. It takes a part in all that administers to our wants and enjoy- 

ments, Our clothing, our medicine, our food ; the cultivation of the ground, 
the salubrity of the atmosphere ; the very blood, bone, and muscle of man, 
all depend on chemical evolutions. But it has its still lottier secrets; and 
the experimental philosopher is constantly stimulated and delighted by his | private lite. Yetit murdered Lavoisier withc uta moment’s hesitation, or a 
approach to at least the borders of discoveries which promise to give a no- 
bler insight iato the laws of matter; to exhibit more fully the mechanism | grave. 
formed and moved by the Divine hand; and to develope the glories of 
the universe on a scale continually enlarging, and continually more lumin- 


A matchless source of interest in this most effective and essential of all cwminy | out, at the distance of nea 
the sciences, is, that it seems capable of an infinite progress. The chemi- | li ; “ee aa ee a 

cal philosopher cannot even conceive any limit to its variety, multitude, or | aremarkable performance for a student of eighteen, exhibited in miniature 
utility of purpose. The more he discovers, the more he finds is still to be | the principles and propensities which his long career has been spent in ma- 
discovered, Every new property awakens him to the existence of some | turing and moulding. Adam Smith was the idol of all Scottish worship in 
other property, more capacious and more profound. Every difficulty mas. | the last century ; and his originality of conception, the weight of his subject, 


of human nature, and his passion for public service—qualities in which his | contradistinction, M. Hallée, who had the honest courage to proclaim La- 


voisier’s public services before the dreadful tribunal, while he consigns the 


tem of pnblic liberality to the enterprise of genius. And when party is| pupil to perpetual scorn. He was murdered in his fifiy-first year. 


Lord Brougham’s French predilections do credit to his sense of cosmopo- 
litism ; but he appears to us somewhat more disposed to conciliate the jeal- 
ousy of his very irritable French confreres, than to deal rigorous justice, 
No man deserves the reputation of science but a discoverer. ‘To know all 


common ruin which envelopes the memory of ostentatious conquerors and | that has been hitherto known on a subject, deserves the character of dili- 


gence ; to promote the progress of a science by largeness of expenditure, or 
steadiness of exertion, deserves the praise of liberality aud labour ; but the 
man who adds to the science by original invention, who enlarges its boune 
daries, and detects new principles, is the man alone to whom the name of 
genius can be applied. Lavoisier was, unquestionably, an important minis- 
ter of science ; he possessed singular assiduity, unwearied zeal, and remark- 


plish, he performed; but the inventors were of another country, and ofa 
higher order, and he must be content with the honours due to imitation. Yet 
he had considerable happiness in the difficult art of communicating his know- 
ledge. His T'reatise on Chemistry, though now superseded by subsequent 
arrangements, is singularly clear; and no great teacher of chemistry has 
hitherto given the worlda more striking example of exactness in detail, and 
clearness in conception. . : ‘ ; 

His cruel death, too, may be almost said to continue his services to so- 
ciety. It proved, with irresistible force, the rue character of Infidel Rev- 
olution. It showed a noble minded and benevclent man the victim of rev- 
olutionary rage ; an intelligent, studious, and retired man, obnoxious to the 
rabble love of ruin; a mild, generous, and patriotic man, the instant prey of 
revolutionary government, which boasted of its superivrity to the vices of 
kings, of its homage to intellect, and of its supreme value for the virtues of 


moment’s remorse, and flung the first philosopher of France into a felon’s 


ADAM SMITH. 


The biography of Adam Smith gives Lord Brougham an opportunity of 
rly half a century, that knowledge of Po- 
tical Economy which first brought him into notice. His Colonial Policy 


. | and the clearness of his judgment, made him worthy of the elevation. — 
| Adam Smith’s birth was of a higher order than is often to be found in the 


ambition—as if all the incentives that can act upon man were expressly ac- | instance of men destined to a literary eminence. He was the son of a comp- 


cumulated upon this pursuit—there is no science in which the actual tri- | troller of the customs, whu had been private secretary to Lord Loudoun, 
umphs are more directly connected with personal opulence. The invention | secretary of state, and keeper of the great seal. 


of a new acid or alkali might create unbounded wealth. The discovery o 


f An accident in infancy had nearly deprived the age of its first phy losopher 


a new principle of the most vulgar use—for tanning leather, for extracting | even if it had not trained him to be hanged. At three years of age he was 
oils, for strengthening soap, for purifying tallow, might place the discoverer stolen by some travelling tinkers, a race resembling the gipsles, and which 
in possession of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. But a loftier am- | in that day formed a numerous population in Scotland. But a pursuit being 
pe aturally | bition may still find its field in this science. A chemical discovery might | speedily set on foot, he was fortunately discovered. He was well educa- 
offer to great abilities exerted for the good of present and fature generations. | c 


the wants, and the remedies of the wants, of man; for that purpose al 
Sciences are perbaps inexhaustible ; but of all, the most palpably inexhaus 
tible, the most teeming with immediate results, and the most remedial as t: 
human nece:s ties, is Chemistry—fit'ed by its extent to supply the larges 

proportion of human objects, by its power to excite the most eager inquiry 


) 
-}of the world. 


| change the face of the world. Gunpowder had already changed the whole | ted, and, after the routine of school, was sent to Glasgow for three years, 
torm of European society. A chemical discovery might give us the power | where be obtained an Exhibition to Baliol College. At —" cena aon 
| of managing at our will the storm and the lightning, of averting the pestil-| ed for seven years, chiefly addicted to mathematics—a —_ “ for the 
| ence, or of ensuriug the fertility of the soil, and the regularity of the| which he subsequently wholly abandoned. He had been intendec or the 
| seasons. The Divine intention in placing us here, was evidently the per- | Church of England; but whether from dislike of its discipline, or from dis- 
petual exercise of the human understanding. For that purpose were given | appointment in his views, he retired to Scotland, to take his chance of em- 


| | ployment in its colleges. In 1748 he settled in Edinburgh, and for three 
- | years read a course of lectures on rhetoric. His contemporaries, then ob- 
| scure, became, in some instances, conspicuous; for among them were 
t| Hume, Robertson, and Wedderburne. In 1751, Smith was elected to the 


, | professorship of Logic in the University of Glasgow, which he soon after 


and by its richness to reward the intelligent labour of maa, to the last ages | exchanged for that of Moral Philosopby. 


. ° xt sie — . 
Thus far we run on smoothly with Lord Brougham; bat when he comes 








toi * 8 . “18 7A! . yeas : ie donbt hi i Cc ‘or e% 

} Antoine Laurent Lavoisier was born in Paris in 1743, the son of one of | to discuss religion, we must occasivnally dou . ee te | ae 
} rs-general.’ As the office was nearly hereditary, and was pro- | ample, in speaking of Smith’s lectures or Natural The | »2y he denounces 
hy ] ha = . . - 1 : rt \ st ¢ > 7 ‘ . > ri ath »< oT). 
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perfectly true that natural religion and revelation are cobsistent with each 
other, as must be presumed from their being the work of the same Di- 
vine wisdom. But their foundations are wholly distinct. : 

Why did the Jew believe the Mosaic revelation? | Simply _and 
solely, because it was delivered to him with such evidences of su- 
pernatural origin, in the thunders of Sinai, and substantiated at sub- 
sequent periods by miracle and prophecy, that he must receive it as di- 
vine. Why did the early converts receive Christianity ? Simply on the 
same direct evidence supp lied to their senses. No apostle sent them to 
examine their notions of the Godhead, or left them to inculcate the doc- 
trines of the gospel by their reason. But he declared his doctrine a8 a 
new truth, aud gave proof of its truth being divine, by working wouders pal- 
pably beyond the power of man, Of course, unless man knew what was 
meant by the powerof Deity, he could not have comprehended thesimplest 
communication of the apostle. But we are speaking of the foundation of a 
beliefi—not the intelligibility of a language. We are entitled to go fur- 
ther still, and say, that the feat idea of the being of a God was itself a reve- 
lation—a much plainer solution of the extraordinary circumstance, that so 
lofty and recondite a conception should have existed in the earliest and 
rudest ages of society ; than to suppose that the ante-diluvian shepherd, or 
the postdiluvian hunter, should ever have thought of tracing effects andcauses 
up to that extreme elevation, where a pure and Supreme Spiritcreates and 
governs the whole. We are entitled even to doubt whether the idea of 
Spirit was ever naturally conceived in the mind of any human being, diffi- 
cult as is the cofception to a creature surrounded with materiality, with 
every thought derived from his senses, and with the total incapacity of de- 
fining to this hoar, or even imagining, the nature of Spirit. 1t will be fully 
admitted, that when the idea was communicated, its reality was substanti- 
ated by the framejof nature, by the regularity, the extent, and the benefi- 
cence of the great physical system. But the origin was revelation. Lord 
Brougham quotes Tillotson ; but thearchbishop had earned his mitre by 
other means than the vigour of his understanding, and often triffes like 
other men, 


In 1759, Smith published his T’keory of Moral Sentiments—a work of 
skill and invention, but which has long since fallen into disuse with the in- 
telligent world. It however, had the rare good fortune of attracting the 
notice of an individual, possessed at once of the taste to honour, and the 
will to befriend, a man of original ability. This volume fel! into the hands 
of the celebrated Charles Townsend, who proposed that the author should 
take charge of the youug Duke of Buccleuch, whose mother, the dowager- 
duchess, he had married. Nothing in the life of Townsend was more ho- 
nourable to bim than this choice, nut only for its judgment but for its rarity 
The generality of men in the possession of affluence think only of them. 
selves, and would value the most common-place gratification more highly 
than the encouragement of the obscure geuius, which wan ted only that en- 
couragement to shed a new lustre on its generation. The man of power in 
general teels ils possession the primary object of his patronage, aud sees no 
purpose in the immense opportunity, giveu to him by bis rank, but tu obtain 
adherents, and make his power impreguable. Though there may be ex- 
ceptions, such is the rule ; and with this recollection of the established 
course of things, we give all honour to the memory of the man, without 
whose patronage the world would probably bave lust the ablest work of its 
century, the immortal Wealth of Nations. 


In 1763, Smith was appointed tutor to the young nobleman, resigned his 
professorship, and went with his pupil to France. After a resideuce of a 
year and a half at Toulouse, he traveiled in Switzerland, and then, returning 
to Paris, spent ten months there. His French residence was peculiarly 
fortunate. Jt rubbed off the rust of his seclusion; it introduced him to the 
best society of courtly Life; and it brought him into direct intercourse with 
that whole circle of active intellect aud novel philosophy, which made the 
Parisian coteries at ouce the most bustling aud brilliaut of Europe. How- 
ever the horrid profligacy of the court, and the contemptuous infidelity o! 
high life, might have either disgusted the morals or startled even the scep- 
ticism of the stranger, there cau be no doubt of the interest which he felt in 
the society of such mea as ‘Turgot, Necker, D’Alembert, and Quesnay.— 
Smith, some fitteen or twenty years before, had drawn up a sketch of the 


principles which te afterwards developed in his Wealth of Nations. Polit- 
iwal economy was thea beginning to take a form in French science. Whe- 


ther it ever deserved the name of science, or will ever deserve it, may be a 
grave question. It depends upon such a multitude of facts, and the facts 
themselves vary so perpetually, the ‘ principles’ derived from those facts are 
so feeble and fluctuating, and common experience so provokingly coutra- 
dicts, from day to day, the most laboured conclusions, that every new pro- 
fessor has a new theory, and every new theory turns the former iuto ridi- 
cule, itself to be burlesqued by the next that tollows. This at least is 
known, that Fox deciared bis suspicion of the whole, saying, that it was at 
ouce too daring to be intelligible, and too indefinite to be reducible to prac- 
tice. Even in our day, no two authors on the subject agree; all the suc- 
cessful measures of revenue and finance have been adopted in utter defiance 
of its dugmas, while all the modern attempts to act upon what are called its 
prineiples, have only convulsed commerce, shaken public credit, and sub- 
stituted fantastic visions of prosperity for the old substantial wealth of Eng- 
land. No occupation could have been fitter for the half frivolous, half-fac- 
tious spiritef France. A revolution in revenue was openly regarded as the 
first step to revolution in power; the political economists indulged them- 
selves in a puilosophic conspiracy, and yented their sneers against the g 

ernment, under pretext of recognising the rights of trade. It took buta 
little more than twenly years to mature this dexterous contiivance, and the 
meek friends of free trade had the happiness of seeing France in a blaze. 

Sinith, on his return, shut himself up in his study in Kirkcaldy for ten 
years. His friends in vain attempted to draw him from his solitude to 
Edinburgh: hesteadily, we may almost say maznanimously, refused; and at 
the end of the tenth year, in 1776, he explaiued the mystery, by the publi- 
cation of the two quarto volumes of his Enquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. ‘The work was received with general congra- 
tulation ; it was regarded as a new science, although it is well-known, as 
stated in the imtroduction to the biography, that many others had previously 
discussed the saine subjects. Smith’s views, however, were so much mure 
distinct, aud his remarks s0 much more practical, that he deserved all the 
credit of the architect who combines 1n beauty and utility the beams and pil- 
lars which he finds scattered on the ground. And here we advert to the 
obvious benetit of that patronage which had been extended to this very abie 
man by Townsend. ‘The aunuity which had been settled on him as tutor, 
had enabled Smith to give up the whole of his time, and the whole powers 
of his mind, during those ten years, to this great work. During nearly twen- 
ty years of lecturing, on the other hand, in which his pen was necessarily 
employed without ceasing, he seems to have published but one work, The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments That he constantly formed ingenious con- 
ceptions, may be easily admitted ; but that he wanted either time or incli- 
nation to complete them, is evident from the fact, that he never sutiered 
them to appear in print, and that one of his dying directions was, that they 
should be destroyed by his executors. 

He was now a inan of fame, and to enjoy it came up to London, where 
he resided for two years in the midst of the best suciety, political and litera- 
ry, to be found in England. He was now to be a man of fortune as weil as 
of fame; Le was appointed a commissioner of the customs in Scotland. He 
returned to Ediubargn, aud commenced the agreeable life of a man at once 
distinguished, and opulent to the full extent of his simple desires, in a so- 
ciety whose names are still regarded as the lights of Scotland. He lived 
hospitably, and entertained good society, but he wrote no more; he was 
growing old, and Lord Brougham evidently thinks that the duties of his of- 
fice exhausted his spirits and occupied his time. But those duties always 
partook largely of the nature ot a sinecure; and there is every reason to 
doubt whether they could have worn down a man of regular habits, and who 
nad been trained to the routine of daily business by an apprenticeship of a 
quarter of acentury. The greater probabiliiy is, that Smith felt that he had 
done enough tor fame; that, knowing the world, he was unwilling to ex- 
pose himself to the caprices ot critical applause; and that he even telt how 
inadequate the early theories which found admirers in the lecture-room, 
might be to sustain a character already brought into full publicity by his 
own volumes. ‘The fact is certain he produced nothing more, In July 
1790, he died, at the age uf sixty-seven, It was his custom to give a suip- 
per on the Sunday evening tu anumerous eircle of friends. How far this 
entertainment, which was more consistent with the latitude of his Paris re 
collections, was reconcilable with the decorums of Scotland, we cannot say. 
But on one evening, aiter having destroyed his manuscripts, finding him- 
sell not so well as usual, he retired to bed before supper, and as he went, 
said to his friends, ‘1 believe we must adjourn this meeting to some other 
place.’ He died in a very few days afterwards. 

Lord Brougham has obviously expended his chiet labour on the life of 
this favourite philosopher, otf whom, fifty years ago, every Scottish econo 
mist was a devoted pupil. ‘Times are changed, yet this intelligent biogra- 
pher has given a very ample and accurate, so far as we can judge, analysis 
of the Enquiry. But he would have greatly increased the obligations of 
the reader, by giving some portion of his treatise to the questions which 
modern artifice has devised, and modern infatuation has adopted 

An interesting ‘memoir’ of Johnson commences the volume; but the 
topic would lead us too far. The biographer gives that literary Samson 
lull applause for the strength of his understanding, the boldness of his mo- 
rality, and the pungency of his wit. 
eloquent panegyric on Boswell, 


gov- 


Rather io our surprise, he pours out an 
That we are indebt 


ed 


to this versatile per- 


sonage for one of the most amusing and instructive collections of reminis- 
cences in the history of authorship, will be readily conceded. But this is 
the first time of our hearing a demand that we should pay him any more 
peculiar homage. But Lord Brougham is himself the head of a school: 
his ipse dixit demands acquiescence, and none can doubt that, if he is sin- 
gular in his dogmas, he deserves attention for the vigour of his advocacy. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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A MADMAN’S STORY. 


BY ARNHELDT WEAVER, 


This cell has not always been my abode. 1 once laughed and leapt be- 
neath the blue dome of Heaven. I once revelled with the best of them. 
My taste then set the fashion. I was the prevailing authority. The new 
poem succeeded if [ praised it. |The new play was inevitably damned if 
{ denied it my approbation. 

I have lost the reckoning of days, and months, and years. It seemsa 
century since they first confined me here. ! cannot count the summers and 
winters I have known here ; I preserved their number for a long time, but 
during} a brief, but} severe illness that must jbave happened years ago, I 
lost the stick on which I had notched them with a rusty nail [ discovered 
in my cell, and it seems to me that [ have dreamt ever since, for time has 
ae wild pranks, as if he, too, took delight to sport with my diseased in- 
tellect. 

They have granted me. for their own purposes undoubtedly, the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, and the resident surgeon assures me, that what | now 
write will be published to the world. I am glad of it. I will indite an 
episode in my life which may possibly attract public curiosity towards my- 
self, and beget sympathy for my wretched condition. 

When I was in the world, | know not how many years have since elaps- 
ed, but George the Fourth was on the throne, and he must have died ages 
ago, | displayed a dull character. One while I was the retired student, 
making companions in my lone study of the world’s chiefest sages, explor- 
ing naiure in her secret depths, and riving treasures from her reluctant bo- 
sow. At other times I was a rollicking blade, an adept in all mischief, and 
the very idol of the female sex. 

But let me be precise. 

It was on the 12th of January—IJ remember the month and the day, but 
the Anno Domini has escaped my recollection. The Great Unknown, as 
he was called, was writing his novels; Byron, too, was just dead, that is all 
[am certain of. Perhaps both these authors are no longer read, perhaps 
they will be as enduring as time—I do not know. It was onthe 12ih of 
January, however, that | found myself the inheritor of a large fortune. My 
memory must wonderfully have /ailed me, since | cannot remember how | 
came by it; some relation was deceased, [ know not whom. I cannot re- 
| collect the amount of my income, only that it wae very large, and that | 

was universally considered the happiest of men. 

But I was anything but happy. I was the most miserable of the human 
race. I joved devotedly, and my passion was met unrequited. 








never saw a tace which in the least approached her’s in loveliness. Nature 
—does not Ariosto use the prettiness—broke the mould in which her features 
were Cast. 

| loved this woman better than my life. 

I had no other life but in constant waking thought, and nightly dream ot 
her. She was all my world. And she hated me in return, and her hatred 
drove me 

No, hot Map. Lam sane as the coolest and wisest of my brethren. But 
her dis'ike affected my health, I neglected my person. My friends wonder- 
ed aud whispered, 1 overheard their remarks hissing through their closed 
teeth, and from that moment | shunted them. 

Oace mure, let me be precise. The lady of my love married. Her hus- 
band was a frigid, worldly individual, whose bluod flowed sluggishly through 
his veins. He was young, and expected a large fortune, larger even than 
mine, at his father’s death. His father died, and, marvel of marvels, was 
found to be insolvent. lor his lethargic son, bred to no pursuit, there was 
nota doit. I sent them money through a channel unknown to her. She 
might have guessed the source from whence flowed the unfailing stream of 
| gold that supplied daily comforts for herselt and husband. She might not. 
| ido not know. Of this only | am certain of, that for four years they sub- 

sisted upon the resources which | furnished them. At length one day she 
| presented herself before me. 

I shail never forget it. They sey Iam mad, but I can recall every inci- 
dent of this eventful epoch of my lile, as vividly as if it were graven with a 
pen of iron on impenetrable tablets. She, the wife of another, presented 








contumely she had heaped upon me. 

I raised her and embraced her, At that moment the door was burst open, 
and her husband, accompanied by two of his friends, entered the room, It 
was a plot arranged between them. SAe Wasa betrayer An-action was 
broughi, and the damages and legal expenses deprived me of halt my tortune. 
Even my former benefits were turned against me. No cone believed my 
Quixotic generosity. From that period I grew careless, and even despe- 
rate. I plunged into wild speculations, and [ soon found myseifa ruined 
man. Now, it it please you, 1 was mad. Almost destitute myse/f, I mar- 
ried a young creature whose parents were just dead, and who, hitherto, had 
been bred in the very lap ofluxury. I had some talent, but it was nut of an 
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available kind. I was not qualified for either trade or profession. 1 had no 
expectancy—no means of living, and yet I married a young, delicate girl, 
penniless nerseli—yes, I was mad, indeed. 

From this date misery became my housemate ; my bread, it was soon 
titerally bread, was steeped in tears. Yet she, angel as she was, upheld 
and cheered me—never repining, never giving utterance to a single com- 
plaiut’ Gracious powers; how it became me to have cherished her! But I 
did not, L ill-used her. 


Yet she never complained. 

Chill penury smote us. I worked asa menial, but could obtain only a 
scant subsistence. An infant came to add to our care. My poor wife 
sickened, but she did notdie. Grief is strong, but devoted affection and 
maternal love are stronger still. 

I Know not whence came the wicked whisper that prompted me to steal, 
but the suggestion grew to be ever present with me. Some demon must 
have urged me on. Aye, I will tell you what demon it was. The same 


| that haunts the footsteps of men whose faces are haggard and whose eyes 


are bloodshot—on whose mepial condition society sets the seal of scorn— 
who work tor inadequate wages—who behold wives and children starving 
on insufficient food. There are frightlul demons laying wait in such men’s 
paths. Heaven send they may soon be exercised ! 

I yielded to the wrongful impulse. 1 can scarcely recollect what I stole. 
I was hired to convey a package toa coach-oflice. 1 remember that it was 
heavy, and auless my memory has altogether proved treacherous, it was a 
bale of linen. 1 have said that I worked as a menial—I, who was once the 
fashion, had become a ticket-porter. Better that than be dishonest, but I 
was dishonest notwithstanding. 

Better I had died. 

But I must go on. I was detected, and committed to prison. The 
jadge waslenient. [had formerly known that judge, and had paid a hundred 
guineas for a dinner at Long’s, of which he had partaken. He sentenced 
ie vnly to a month’s imprisonment. When my brief term of confinement 
was expired, he sent me a bank-note for fifty pounds, and he had succour- 
ed my wife and child in the meantime. I fell upon my knees and returned 
thanks to Heaven. 

My affairs now took a better turn. Touched by my mistortunes, some of 
my wife’s friends set a toot, among themselves and connexions, a subscrip- 
tion to get a passage to America. I refused to go; I was incensed at the 
thought of expatriation ; I persisted in clinging to the soil that gave me 
birth. ‘The stars are every where,’ said a friend, endeavouring to unhinge 
my determination. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘and the san, and moon, and the 
green, rejoicing earth also, but J love England and its metropolis—I will 
reside in London.’ 

Oh that I had consented to exile, that I had planted my foot in swamp 
or savannah, that [ had scorched myself to fever beneath the fiery sky of 
the torrid zone! here I should at this moment have been at liberty, and 
have eacaped the consequences of a fearfel crime. 

When a man has once committed a great fault, there is no redemption for 
him; no security will be accepted for his subsequent good conduct ; no 
pardon will be extended to him. 

From this epoch I was amarked man. Good conduct would avail me no- 
thing. I had no turther right to character. 

YetI might have been redeemed. 

I might—I miglit—lI feel it here in my heart of hearts. I know that my 
nature was not destitute of good. If they had but trusted me! They did 
otherwise, and I went from bad to worse. 

{ remember that when evil thoughts assailed me at that time, that an in- 


fluence, begotten cf my old studies, sought to win me back. I had been a 


| student—I had — the spirit of Plato.’ My iamp had shone at mid- 


night hour—aye, and tllit was eclipsed by the dawning daylight—when | 
was a youthful and ardent seeker alter knowledge. And those nights re- 
turned upon me now, and the spirits that 1 had questioned, came in crowds 
—I!n crowds, aud with piteous solicitations endeavoured to turn me from the 
path of guilt, My old college daye—my old college friends—my old col- 





The object of my love was very beautiful—oh Gud! she was angelic. I | 


nerself at my feet to implore pardon for the wrong she had done me, for the | 
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lege hopes and aspirations—all came back, and gathered round me, and would 
not leave me, but pursued me through thronged thoroughfare, and where 
men stood with money-getting faces, and where the sons of mirth and drunk- 
enness laughed and quatied from morn to noon, and noon to elie e a 
night. For whole weeks they left me never, but altended me whither 
went, and still followed me on and on. 

They soon quitted me in despair. 

hag I cast the benign influence behind me, and plunged yet deeper in 
guilt. 

A woman had crossed my path. I knew her immediately: how could I 
forget her—the author of alimy misery? Amidst the throng in Cheapside 
{ gazed upon her unnoticed. Her husband had prospered upon the legal 
damages of which he bad defrauded me. He was a great man now, and s0- 
ciety caressed him and cherished him. Already an alderman, it was said he 
would soon be lord mayor. Oh! I knew better than that, for the devil 
again whispered in my ear. 

I laid my plan. I ascertained that the man | hated went at a certain hour 
to attend a meeting. _[ rushed home, and took from my poor wife the last 
wreck of herfinery. I pledged it; and with the money procured by that 
means, purch a horse-pistol. I laid wait for the alderman, and fired 
into his carriage. Ha! ha! my aim was unerring—the ball went through 
his heart. They seized meon the spot. [ was tried, and—oh! Justice, 
how wert thou cheated! 1 was saved from the halter on the ground of 
insanity. 

Since that time, I have dwelt here. 

Since that time, I have grownold. White hairs cover my temples, and 
death comes not. Sometimes I feel that I shall never die. 

I lie awake on moonlight nights, and wonder where my wife is !—where 
my children! I see them here at times; bat | know | am deceived by 
phantoms. Yet, I feel that they, the issue of my body, and ske, my help- 
mate, are not dead, but breathe and live without me. 


—@——___ 
JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 


If the child be ‘ father to the man,’ a more profligate and altogether un- 
profitable set of embryo parents than those which inhabit and infest Lon- 
con streets could scarcely be conceived. It is to be hoped that the growth 
of juvenile crime, ot which ogr Judges and Juries seriously complain, will 
call public attention to juveniles themselves—tor their sakes as well as that 

{ every well-disposed person. It will be seen in another column of this 
paper that in courts of jastice, allusion has been made to the fact, that 
youthful vice is fearfully spreading among us, and that some difficulty ex- 
istsin adjudicating upon it. It will be likewise seen by our reports of Of- 
fences, that fresh instances of the wanton wickedness of the rising genera- 
tion continue to present themselves—that these offenders grow worse and 
worse. 

For several weeks past we have been impressed with the necessity for 
checking the waywardness of youth, as it is exhibited and illustrated every 
day; and we have hot hesitated to express our opinions on the subject.— 
W hatever progress we may, as a nation, have made in the way of public 
improvement and general civilisation, we have certainly retrograded as re- 
gards the mental and physical condition ef the children of the lower orders, 
These young people become thoroughly vicious, we might almost say, in 
their very infancy. Atall events they are so early degenerated with vice 
in every shape, as to be pretty we!l tainted with its baneful influences, im- 
mediately that they are capable of receiving them. We admit the difficulty 
ot preventing their becoming familiar with the worst side of human nature 
—the most deplorable state of human existence ; but we see no reason why 
they should be encouraged ia their early progress to more mature infamy— 
perhaps the scaffuld—by that culpable forbearance and uniform indifference 
which allowed them to run riot in immorality, and grow apace in depra- 
vity. 

There is a law which imposes a fine upon swearing. In spite of that, the 
children of poor people in London and its neighbourhood blaspheme more 
than the adults. Watch them at play in obscure lanes—observe them 
under the Adelphi arches—notice them anywhere in the metropolis—and 
you will hear oaths that will make you shudder. Their common parlance, 
especially on a sabbath day, when they wander about in gangs of boys, from 
ten to eighteen years old, is a string of blasphemous idioms; every sentence 
bears some abominable word, and every remark is accompanied by some 
horrible phrase or ejaculation. The man who would dare to horsewhip 
one of those scamps, for applying to him epithets which a decent tongue 
cannot repeat, would be “ prosecuted according to law.” The liberty of 
this hardened young subject must not be interfered with, and an awful con- 
| dition that “ liberty,” so abused, has brought bim into! We doubt whether 
there ever existed upon the face of the globe, since its creation, such a set 
| of unmitigated young scampsas are now peculiar to London. History tells 
| of nothing like them for rascality. Among the barbarous nations we find 

no children half so savage, balf so morally ignorant, or half so thoroughl 

wicked. The young thieves in Sparta were noble in cowparison wit 

them. This is startling, but true. Boys are thieves, and their “ pals’ are 
prostitutes, soon after they can run alone, Their iniquity—inx that they are 
adept and precocious—can scarcely be imagined ; and the very policeman, 
to whom crime is so familiar, will shake his head when juvenile oifenders 
are mentioned, and say that they are past all comprehension, and all hope! 

It is, indeed, a pity that a race of intelligent, although corrupted beings, 
of natures originally pliant, of constitutions weak, and of minds tenacious 
aud capable of ez:ty improvement, should be permitted to become so vile. 

Vice in great c’ties springs up like the weed in acorrupt soil. They 
alike owe their s»ontaneous birth and rapid growth to the prolific nature of 
elements which «re capable ot cultivation most profitable—but, if neglect- 
ed, become a scaudal and a disgrace. The hoe is necessary in London as 
ina market garden; its absence ensures ruinous consequences. 

We have one reason—if it be but one—for thanking Sir James Graham. 
He, like Solomon, is an advocate fur the whipping of children, not only as 
an example, bul as a punishment for an offence. Since the East-End ma- 
gistrates have had the power of Hogging lads for running away from their 
masters commanding fishing- boats, instead of imprisoning them, as they did 
formerly, such truants have been fewer: they are almost unknown. We 
now learn thatin a bill introduced into the House of Commons by Sir 
James Graham, ‘ For preventing malicious injuries to persons and property 
by fire, or by explosive or destractive substances,’ it is proposed to be en- 
acted that male offenders under the age of 18 years may be whipped. | 
is generally understood that it is the intention of the authorities gradually 
to introduce corporal punishment, with a view to repress crime among the 
juvenile class of offenders. 








Ee 
THE WILL OF DRAGONETTI. 


Draconett1, the unrivalled performer of the double-bass, possessed 
a choice collection of musical instruments, the most valuable of which 
he has very distinctively bequeathed by his will, made only ten days 
before his death, and which was written out for him in Italian by his es- 
teemed friend Count Pepoli, the [talian poet, who, together with Mr. Heath, 
the Governor of the Bank, and Mr. Vincent Noveilo, musical protessor, 
are his executors, He begs the liberty ot requesting his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert to condescend to accept of his large violoncello, on which be 
played in the presence of his Royal Highness last year at the Concert of 
Ancient Music ; it formerly belonged to the celebrated performer Signor 
Bartleman. To the Duke of Leinster a very large double bass, kept al his 
Grace’s mansion, His double bass, by Amati, he has leit to Mr. Appleby. 
His celebrated double bass, being the identical one always played by him 
at public concerts and at solemn public performances in the church ser- 
vice, he hequeaths to the Patriarchal Church of St. Mark, at Venice, en- 
joining strict charge as to its careful conveyance to Italy, and postive 1- 
junctions to the officers of the church that it shall be played in sacred pub- 
lic service by the principal pertormer, The violin used by Paganipi he 
leaves to Miss Teresa Milanollo, the violinist, and a violin to her sister 
Maria. ‘To the three daughters of Dr, Billing, physician, a guitar each. 
The double bass in the hall of the Italian Theatre, and ail other, his first- 
rate instruments, consisting of double bass, vivloncello, tenor, guitars, bas- 
soons, French horns, and other instruments to (he number of sixty or more, 
he has bequeathed separately to professors and others of his friends 
and colleagues of the Opera orchestra ;_and such as he may not have 
specifically disposed of, he leaves to Mis. Kennedy, of Oxtord-street, 
violoncello and masical instrument maker. To the Royal British Museum 
he bequeaths all scores of ancient operas, and tothe Italian Opera all scores 
of modern operas and farces since 180. His instrumental music he leaves 
to Mr. George Pigott, and ail his vor al music, and compositions, and mu- 
sic-books to Mr. V. Novello. Tothe Dake of Leinster he has also be- 
queathed all the pictures, priats, and engravings, and the furniture in his 
drawiag-room, and expresses a wish that his Grace will place them in 
some one room in his town-house, and will forward twenty-four views in 
Venice to his seat in Ireland ; to the Duchess, a valuable emerald set with 
brilliants To Mr. Heath, a gold snuff-box, and to Mrs, Heath, a bracelet 


of fine chains, and one to her daughter, To Count Carlo Pepoli he leaves 
| all the books in his library, and his best paintings, and to make such se- 
i lections from the pictures as he pleases. The Philharmonic Academy of 
Cecilia, at Rome, he leavesan annuity of 20/. His property was valued 
tor Government daly at 5000/7. The residue he directs to be held in trust 
tor th 














the purpose of inquiring whether there are any of his relations in blood 
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living to whom the same can be disiributed according to law—otherwise he 
leaves it to the poor ot the parish of St. Mark and St. Simeon the Great, 
in Venice. Domenico Dragonetti was a Venetian by birth ; his father was 
also a contra-basso, Atthe early age of thirteen, Domenico took his place 
as primo-basso at the operas in Italy, and from his first engagement at the 
Italian Opera, in London, he was received as the principal contra-basso, 
which he retained antil his death, which pinched 4 on the 16th April, at 
his residence, Leicesier-Square, at the advanced age of eighty-tour. 


—— een 


sAiscetlany. 


Mr. Loven’s Statues oF THE QUEEN AND Prince: ALgpert.—The like- 
nesses are striking—presenting just sc much more of youth than is the ac- 
tual fact, in the faces, as is the lawful ideal of the art. Her Majesty is re- 

nted as the Island Queen; the character admitting of a fanciful ar- 
rangement of the garments—which, nevertheless, leaves an effect that has 
about it nothing foreign or fantastic. She wears a crown of oak leaves, and 
leans upon the tillerof the bark which indicates her sovereignty of the seas. 
The robes, which have also the suggestion of royalty about them, fall down 
to her feet with a broad and ample flow— iving mass and sustenance to the 
composition, and leaving bare the neck and right arm, It deserves remark- 
ing how ably the sculptor has contrived, through all the massing of the dra- 
peries, to indicate the outline of the figure and the rounded contours be- 
neath—satisfying classic taste with no alarm to English fastidiousness. The 
features are sweet, and, as we have said, youthful,—yet suggest in their ex- 
pression the Matron and the Queen. The countenance is life-like and speak- 
ing, and the figure easily and gracefully poised. - The statue of Prince Al- 
bert is a yet finer work—though aided by no other resources than such as 
the artist’s _— could furnish out of individual character and ordinary 
costume. The Prince wears the insignia of the Garter; over which are 
disposed the rich aud ample tolds ote cloak, giving a background from 
which the figure stands out. The cloak is so arranged as to leave the low- 
er limbs free to the sculptor’s chisel in tight-fitting garments,—while the 
drapery everywhere, and the easy grace of attitude aud poise compose in- 
to effects that, in some peculiar points of view, are more than commonly 
rich. The models are as highly finished as the marbles can be ;—and cer- 
ve these two works must be placed among8t the triumphs of the clothed 

ue, 


_ Tue PiaNororre Crisis.—In a concert-room, while one of our as/onishing 
piabisis was executing a sonata with his lefi hand only, although he had 
the perfect use of both, a lady demanded of the gentleman by whom she 
was accompanied :—* Who, in your cpinion, is the most astonishing pian- 
ist?’ ‘In truth, madam, they are all su astonishing, that | confess your 
question is embarrassing. If among the players of that instrument, there 
Were one whose aim was not to astonish, { should not hesitate in declaring 
him the most astonishing of all.’ ‘ But which is he that gives you so mach 
pleasure?’ ‘ That is more easily answered ; he that fatigues me the least ’ 
* You are a barbarian!’ ‘No! I amonly avictim.’ ‘ Yoa do not like the 
piano?’ «I like the piano much, but not the pianist.’ ‘ How, then, do you 
wish the piano should be played?’ ‘As the violin, the violoncello, the 
clarionette, the hautboy, or the flute, as they sing; that is to say, with feel- 
ing, with expression. 1 would have fewer notes, and more meaning ; less 
address, and more sentiment; less impetuosity, and more elegance ; less of 
noise, and more of tone; [ would that they should not abuse the resources 
of so rich, so powerful aninstrument; and use them not as an end, bui asa 
means-’ ‘You are too unreasonable !’— Connoisseur. 


PasoraMa OF THE Batre or Sopraon.—We were yesterday admitted 
to a private view of Mr. Burford’s new panorama of the battle which de- 
cided the late of the Punjaub. It is a highly interesting and effective pic 
tice, and will gratity every one of the thousands who will make a poiat of 
going to see it. The time chosen by Mr. Burtord is most fortunate tor the 
production of an animated piciure. The British force has entered the out- 
works of the Sikhs, and the latter are making their final struggle prepara- 
tory to a retreat across the river, The 3rd Light Dragoons, the 4ta Native 
Cavalry, the 9th Lancers, the 10th Foot, the Goorkhas, the Artillery, have 
all made their way in, and are engaged in terrific hand to hand encounters 
with the enemy. In the distance, the spectator stands as if he were within 
the tete du pont, his back to the river. The infantry, ander Gilbert and 
Stacy and Campbell, are moving forward in admirable array. Lords Gough 
and Hardinge are distinguished by their blue frocks and etat major, urging 
on the battalions; Sir Robert Dick in the rear of the 10th falls dead, strick- 
en by a musket ball. In the fureground are some beautiful groups of Sikhs 
in all the varieties of gay and rich costume, fur which they are celebrated. 
Here may be seen the Sirdars resisting the entreaty of their followers that 
they would leave the field,—there is a chiefiain iushing recklessly upon the 
4th Light Cavalry. At one corner is a group of British Artillery as calmly 
Practising ftom their battery as if it were a mere field day 1 garrison. 
Al another, a serjeant of the 10th is engaged in mortal struggle with two 
Akalees. Now the eye rests upon the little Guorkhas, with their hookries, 
cutting into the Sikh infantry; and anon we are looking upon a dashing 
dragoon in imminent peril from the joint attack of three Sikhs. On the 
whole, whether we regard the view of the country, the costumes, and bat- 
tle order of the troups, the fearful truth of the irritated conflict, the pictu. 
resque groupings, or the deep interest of the subject, we must pronounce 
this one of the most successiul of Mr. Burlord’s many successes, 


Hymns anp Sones oF tHe Cuurca. TRanstaTep AND Composep BY 
Georce Wither.—Thecompositions of which these are a portion were 
published above two hundred years ago, and are now reprinted with the 
spelling altered so as to make them more generally intelligible. Appended 
to them are some of the music to which they were set by Orlando Gibbons. 
The volume is very prettily got up, and will be acceptable in religious 
families, We select a specimen of the poetry : 


* A FUNERAL SONG. 


I am the life, the Lord thas saith, 

The resurrection is through me ; 

And whosoe’er in me hath faith, 

Shall live, yea though now dead he be: 
And he for ever shall not die, 
That living doth on me rely. 


That my redeemer lives | ween, 

And that at last I rais’d shall be 

From earth, and, cover'd with my skin 

In this my flesh, my God shall see. 
Yea with these eyes, and these alone, 
E’en | my God shall look upon. 


Into the world we naked come, 

And naked back again we go: 

The Lord our wealth receive we from, 

And he doth take it from us too, 
The Lord both wills and works the same ; 
Aud blessed therefore be his name. 


From heaven there came a voice to me 
And this it will'd me to record ; 
The dead from henceforth blessed be, 
The dead that dieth in the Lord; 


being genteel—one must feel a strong tendency to that which one is always 
trying to avoid; whenever we pretend on all occasious a mighty contempt 
for anything, it is a pretty clear sign that we fee! ourselves nearly on a level 
with it.— William Hazlitt. 


New Discovery.—T'o the Editor of the Court Journal.—Sir—I beg to 
submit to your notice a description of a new scheme for producing musical 
tones, from which anew Musical Instrument might ve constructed, 

The present discovery, like many others that have aiterwaras been im- 
proved by human ingenuity, was quite accidental, as you will find by tne 
following description :—Having procured a couple of wires, sixteen inches 
long, and of about the thickness of a violoncello’s tourth string, I Lent the 
last inch at each end, pointed them to perforate, and having fastened them 
inside the lid of my desk for the purpose ot holding letters, I f-und on after- 
wards removing the letters that the strings still held together, thus leaving 
the wires free to vibrate. In closing the lid with a bang, a sound issued from 
them resembling the tones of the harp, and on discovering the cause, I at- 
| tached two more strings in length suited to produce the common chord, in 
which I succeeded so well as to convince me this discovery might be im- 
proved, a complete scale of notes produced, and the wires played with jacks 
on harpsichord principle, when made secure at each end, and fixed on a 
sounding board, producing a fine deep tone, their lengths and thicknesses 
being regulated in the Same ratio as the strings of a piano-forte. Whether 
they would keep in tune for apy period or get out by the action of the jacks 
remains to be ascertained by experiment. Hayps WIison, 

Professor of Music, London. 
May 26, 1946. 


Parsons not GENERALLY OVER-parp.—And don’t let us give way to the 
vulgar prejudice, that clergymen are an over-paid and luxurious body of 
men. aen that eminent ascetic, the late Sydney Smith—(by the way, by 
what law of nature is it that so many Smiths in this world are called Sid- 
ney Smiths?) lauded the system of great prizes in the church,—without 
which he said geatlemen would not be induced to follow the clerical protes- 
sion; he admitted most pathetically that the clergy in general were by no 
means to be envied for their worldly prosperity. From reading the works 
ot some modern writers of repute, you would fancy that a parson’s life was 
passed in gorging himself with plum-pudding and port-wine; and that his 
reverence’s fat chops were always greasy with the crackling of tithe pigs. 
Caricaturists delight to represent him so ; round, short-necked, pimple-faced, 
apoplectic, bursting out of waistcoat, like a black-pucding, a shovel-hat ed, 
fuzz-wigged Silenus, Whereas, if you take the real man, the poor te!llow’s 
fleshpots are very scantily furnished with meat. He labours commonly for 
a wage that a tailor’s foreman would despise ; he has, too, such claims upon 
his dismal income as most philosophers would rather grumble to meet; 
many tithes are levied upon his pocket, let it be remembered, by those who 
grudge him his means of livelihood. He has to dine with the squire; and 
his wife must dress neatly ; and he must ‘ look like a gentleman,’ as they 
call'it, and bring up his six great hungry sons as such. Add to this, if he 
does his duty, he has such temptations to spend his money as no mortal man 
could withstand. Yes: you who can’t resist purchasing a chest of cigars, 
because they are so good; or an ormolu clock at Howell and James's, be- 
cause it is such a bargain; ora box at the opera, because Lablache and 
Grisi are divine in the Puritani; fancy how difiicult it is for a parson two re 
sist spending a half-crown when John Breakstone’s family are without a 
| loat; or ‘ standing’ a bottle of port for poor Poily Rabbits, who has her thir- 
| teenth child ; or treating himselt to a suit of corduroys for little Bob Scare- 

crow, whose breeches are sadly out at elbows. Think of these temptations, 
brother moralists, and philosophers, aud don’t be too hard on the parson.— 
| Punch. 


| Meyerbeer is engaged at Berlin in setting to musical accompaniments the 
| tragedies of Eschylus, tor representation at the palace at Potsdam—where 
| Sophocles has been already naturalized. To perpetuate the memory of 
| these previous performances the King has had a medal of the Greek poet 
| struck in the work-rooms of Herr Pfeiffer. One side contains the bust of 
Sophocles,—with the epitaph of the great dramatist, taken from the An- 
| thology. The reverse represents an altar, with a Genius sacrificing ; and 
| over these, two small medallions contuining the protiles of Tieck and Men. 
'delssohn. On the same side are, also, a listening Syren, and Dionysos, the 
| fatber of Tragedy. ‘The King himself, in coansel with Professor Bceckh, 
supplied the designs for this work. A contemporary, too, tells us that 
, Protessor Geppert is about to superintend the getting up of the “ Rudens’’ 
| of Plautus for the ** Concordia,’”’—a drama.ic society of the Prussian me- 
| tropolis. Probably for the first time since the comedy was written, the 
female parts will be on this occasion filled by actresses. 





‘ON THE MOTTO ON THE ARMS OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


* Domine, dirige nos .” 
“‘ Direct us, Lord !”” thus let us pray, 
And lovk to thee from day to day ; 
To other aid why should we fly, 
When one we have that's ever nigh, 
Who alw3ys succour can afford ? 
Then still we pray, ‘‘ Direct us, Lord.” 


Should trouble of all kinds assail, 
Oar friends prove false, our foes preveil, 
To thee in vain we shall not plead 
For help in every time of need ; 
We'll anchor on the sacred word, 
Assured thou wilt “ Direct us, Lord.” 


Then thanktul we thy mercy own, 

And bow before thy gracious throne ; 
Through every chequer’d scene of life, 

In joy or sorrow, peace or strife, 
We'll look to thee with one accord, 

And kneeling, pray, ‘‘ Direct us, Lord.’’ 





THERE ARE MOMENTS IN LIFE. 


There are moments in life—though alas for their fleetness !— 
As brilliant with all that exisieuce endears 
As if we had drained the whole essence of sweetness 
That nature intended sbould last us for years ! 
They pass—and the soul, as it swells with emotion, 
Believes that some seraph hath hallowed the clime ; 
Nor ever were pearls from the bosom of ocean 
So precious and dear as those moments of time. 


That moment when hearts which have long been divided 
First meet after absence had tried them in vain ; 
Oh, years of affection, where smoothly they’ve glided, 
Can yield not a momen: so blissful again. 
When friends, that a word nad estranged, have forgiven 
The word, and unite, hand and heart as of old, 
Oh, such muments of peace are like momeuts from heaven : 
They are gifts from a world which the angels behold ! 
CuHarLes Swain. 
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inches ; from the knee joint to the fetlock joint, eleven inches (being in this 
respect as sbort as a pony, in proportion ;) round the muscular part of the 
thighs, by the stifles, tour feet three inches ; round the hock, 21 1-2 inches; 
round the head, from occiput to occiput, two feet four inches; round the 
head from the ears, measured across the orpit and under the posterior jaw, 
three feet eight aud a half inches; depth of collar, two feet eight inches; 
from his withers to the ground he is 81x feet nine inches. Probably for beau- 
ty, symmetry, and gigantic size, this horse has never been equalled in any 
part of the world. His head is really a small one, in proportion to his 
body; and though both sire and dam were of the cart breed, he has a good 
deal of the hunter about him. ‘To look upon his back, which is as broad 
as the length of a man’s arm, parties have to get upon a chair or platform.—— 
This fine animal bas a beautiful flowing mane and tail, seems free trom tricks, 
and perfectly docile, and is altogether an elephantine specimen of symme- 
trical horse-tlhesh.— English paper. 


A Visit To AnerNetuy.—He was rather under the middle stature, 
and somewhat inclined to corpulency; yet so slightly, that the idea of fat 
never entered into the mind of any one who looked on him. His face was 
very peculiar, and somewhat pear-shaped—that is, it was Narrower than 
ordinary at the summit of the forehead, which was high, and ploughed 
transversely with deep furrows. Liis eyes were simall, deep set, grey, and 
very keen and twivkling. There was evidently a good deal of sarcastic 
humour in the lines about his mouth. The nose was long and well-shaped. 
A soiled white cravat enveloped his portly double chin and neck ; and his 
dress, which seemed to have been huddled on, not put on, consisted of a 
blue dress coat, cut in antique style, and decorated with bright brass bat- 
tons, a lemon-coloured waistcoat, and snuff coloured ‘continuations,’ and a 
mean-looking pair of red slippers, which only half-concealed some whity- 
brown stockings, completed his costume. , 4 

* Now then, which of you wants me? were his first words, which he 
uttered without removing from his elegant position before the fire. The 
elder lady, by a sign, indicated .aat her daughter was the patient ; and was 
about detailing tne symptoms, when he interrupted her with, ‘ There, 
hold your tongue, madam!’ then sitting by the young lady, he fel her pulse, 
asked her a few questions, gave a peculiar shrug with his shoulders, 
then said to her mother, ‘ And pray, madam, how far have you brought 
your daughter to seeme?’ * From B , Sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Our fa- 
mily physician—’‘ Didn't te!l you to send her to Mr, Abernethy, I'll swear?’ 
interrupted Abernethy; ‘a fool it he did! You’ve thrown away time 
and money, madam, by coming here.’ * What, is there real danger, sir ? 
asked the frightened mother. ‘Fiddle-de-de, madam! There, ma’am, 
(handing, her a ship «f paper, on which was written the name of his pub- 
lisher,) go and by my book, and read page 84. I'll tell you how I came to 
write the book; there, sit down—don’t be trightecaed—we’ll get the red 





edges of your daughter’s tongue, and make it louk like a lancet in shape, 


and she’)! do well enough. 

‘ A great bulky Yorkshire farmer came here to consult me, and told me 
such a long story that it made me sick. Finding he only did what other 
people did —tire my patience,—I thought I’d say, once for all, what I had 
to say on paper; and so[ put it in a book, and it saves me a great ceal of 
trouble. People come to me with their long stories, aud then they wonder 
that Lam rude to them. They abuse their systems, and thea they expect 
me to set them torightsallatonce. Good morning, madam!” So, bidding 
us farewell, he handed a prescription, which he had wri tea while talking, 
put the three guineas, tendered as his fee, into his waistcoat pocket, and 
rang a small bell, which summoned a servant, who showed us through a 
different door from that by which we made our ingress. We had not gone 
half a dozen steps from the duor when the young lady remembered that 
she had lefi her parasol on the table. She was hastening back for it, ond 
and had just reached the door, when it suddenly opened, and Mr. Abernethy 
appeared, holding it in his hand, “ Hallo!” he called out, in a voice that 
half frightened the poor girl into hysterics, ‘* Here is your what-d’ye cail it. 
What the devil d’ye leave your d —d traps here for ?—I don’t want’em!” 
and he rudely thrust it in her band.—Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, &c. 


On Vutcarity.—A thoroughly vulgar person is—like the poet—born, 
not made. He is vulgar in his cradle—as a schoolboy—a young man—all 
through life. No matter what his original rank, or into what rank his in- 








Tue ApPeaRANcE OF Burke.—Burke then rose. Strong interest was 


tellect or good fortune may carry him—vulgar he must ever be. His man- 
| ners, his speech, his style of ideas, will always be gross, and requiring ex- 
cuse. He will be ascoffer at courtesy and politeness, and give his thoughts 
| only to mean things. Such persous become a curivus siudy. We seea 
man rise by diat of some force of character, favourably placed towards cir- 
; cumstances, by successful business, by talent asa literary man or artist, or 
|in public service ; and he accordingly comes to mix continually with re 
| fined persons; and yet never is the original rusticity worn off; uever do his 
} coarse voice and broad accents soften; never does he acquire the tact ne- 
cessary to make his converse pleasant to his associates, and to enable him 
to steer clear of their delicate points, It seems as hopeless a case as that a 
| hempen bag should be converted into a silken purse. Or we see a man 
| rise, and acquire, as he rises, all the courtesy and re finement proper to his 
new condition, while his wife remains fixed in her original vulgarity. Not 
a profusion of the best dresses, not an elegant home, not the reflec ion of 
better things from her well-educated children, will refine such a woman. 
She stands by the side of her husband as a memorial of his native status, 
and a memento to keep him humble in mind, much the same as if one 
grown to manhood were to walk with some piece of his original baby-linen 
| pinned to his clothes, to remind him that he had once been a suckling.— 
| Chambers's Journal. 


A Spanish Farmer.—I was billeted upon the house of a farmer, a ve- 
ry stout man, very cunversant, and of extremely liberal principles, He 
showed me some beautiful samples of wheat. I am sure that it would be 
impossible to grow finer. ‘ But,’ said he. ‘we are both in want of people, 
peace, machinery, and a government, before we can cultivate our land to 
perfection. It is unsafe to risk capital for machinery, because we «now 
not the minute that the faction would deprive us of it. The men are all 
serving either on the one side or the other of the civil contest, and we have 
only women io till the ground.’—Baill’s Seven Years in Spain. 


At Nimes, a remarkably fine mosaic pavement is slated to have been dis- 
covered in the Church of St. Paul. It represents a warrior in bis car, dri- 
ving his fiery coursers at their utmost —_ dragging afier bim the body 
of a man, fastened by the feet to the tail ot the car, and is supposed to 
| represent the triamph of Achilles. From Rome, there is an account of the 
restoration of the column erected in honour of Antoninus Pius. 

——— 
NEW WORKS. 

Shores of the Mediterranean, with Sketches of Trevel, by Francis Schroe- 
der, with Engravings, 2 Vvls. Harper § Brothers. We have here a very 
charming book of travel in Syria, Holy Land, Egypt, Venice, Malta and 
other renowned countries of the Old World, written in a very racy and gra- 
phic style by Mr. Schroeder, Secretary to the commanding officer of the 
U. 8. Squadron in the Mediterranean sea. Since the popular volumes of 
Mr. Stephens, we do not remember to have encountered personal sketches 
so piquant and picturesque. Mr, Schroeder possesses the rare faculty of 
transferring his reader to the very spot he describes, so graphic and life- 
like are his delineations: and although these places have been often des- 





The Spirit thus doth likewise say ; 
Far from their works at rest are they.’ 


‘Tue Tamine or a Surew.’—This celebrated production of our great na- 
tiona] bard was played in propria persona at the railway station, in this 
town, on the morning of Thursday. A lady demanded a ticket for London ; 
her busband interfered and prevented the clerk giving ber one! She at: 
a to get into the carriage for the purpose of going without; he caught 
hold of ber, and would not let her accomplish her desire; and then she 
turned round upon him, and broke her parasol over his head, and fisticuffed 
him well Ai length the train started, when the rage of ‘ Catherine’ knew 
no bounds ; she ran towards the Leen, and would have thrown herself into 
the tiny river for the purpose of drowning herself, but his arm again trus- 
trated her design. Many persons had now gathered round, who wondered 
much to see a lady so misconduct herself, and wondered more to see her 








husband keep his temper so well. A cab was sent for, and, ‘ Petrucio’ ex- 
erted all his powers of persuasion to induce his ‘ Catherine’ to enter, but in- 
stead of complying she sat duwn in the middie of the station-yard, and said 
“No, nv; the more | see of you, the more I hate you!” This farce contin- 
ued until nearly two o’cluck : ‘ Petracio’ gave up his effurts to tame ‘ the 
shrew,’ and had reached the end of Carrington-street, on bis way home, 
when he was overtaken by the self-willed dame, who now acknowledged 
that bunger had done what her lord and masier cou!d not do. They enter- 
ed the Railway Inn, and dined together, after which we understand the la- 
dy returned home, and gave up for ever the design of leaving a husband 
Whose temper showed him to be eminently qualified to make her happy. 
bn gentleman appeared to be a country clergyman.—Notlingham Mer+ 


THiskinc ann TaLKINe ABOUT BEING GeNTEEL.—There cannot be a 
#arer prvot of au innate meanness than to be always talking and thinking of 


directed to him, not merely from his eminent name, but from the public 
curiosity to hear his explanation of that estrangement which had been for 
some time spreading, under his auspices, through the leading personages 
of the Opposition. Like most mea who have made themselves familiar 
with the works of a great writer, | had formed a portraiture of bim by 
auticipation. 1 never was more disappointed. Iustead of the expressive 
countenance and commanding figure, which I bad imagined to enshrine the 
soul of the most splendid of all orators, I saw a form of the middle size 
and of a homely appearance, a heavy physioguomy, and the whole finished 
by two appurtenances, which would have been fatal to the divinity of the 
Apollo Belvidere, spectacles, and a wig. His voice and manner were 
scarcely less prepossessing ; the one was as abrupt and clamorous as the 
other was rustic and ungraceful. He had the general look of a farmer of 
the better order, and seemed, at best, made to figure on a grand jury.—Dr. 
Croly’s Soldier and Statesman. 


Tue Mamvora Horse.—Tbis extraordinarily colossal borse is now ex- 
hibited in King-street, by Mr. Carter, ‘ the lion king,’ to whom he belongs. 
This noble animal was foaled in Northamptonshire, about six years ago.— 
Both sire and dam were of the cart breed, and not remarkably large in di- 
mensions; but merely upon common feed * General Washington ' (for so he 
is named) has attained the height of 20 bands and an inch, and his frame is 
most perfectly proportioned, and of great strength. From two to three 
years of age, he was worked in the field, drawing the plough, &c. His 
mouons are extremely graceful, and he appears as compact as a cob, and as 
clean in his make asa hunter. His coluur is dappled black, and his bead 
and neck finely proportioned and well put on. Prince Albert, and all who 
have seen him, have expressed both astonishment and admiration at bis 
great size and symmetry. The following are some of his dimensions, most 
carefu ly taken by an aristocratic supporter of the turf:—height, 20 hands ; 
girth, eight feet six inches; length trom chest to hindquarters, six feet five 





cribed before by tourists, we feel confident that the freshness imparted to 
them by this artist’s pen and pencil will invest them with an interest that 
will not fail of arresting very generally the public atiention. The publish- 
ers have produced the work in very elegant style, and cheap. 

** Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book,” designed as asupplement to her 
treatise on Domestic Economy. We are pleased with this co'l ct’on of re- 
ceipts, and think thattby attention to them the author's aim will be reached, 
namely a great variety of simple and we!l cooked dishes designed for every 
day comfort and enjoyment—always keeping health in view and not for- 
getting elegauce with economy. She has according to our notions performed 
her task in a Very satisfactory manner, and no housekeepers in Atnerica 
should be without a copy of this manual. 

© A Dictionary of Practical Medicine.” No. 16 of this valuable work is 


| just published. Also, No. 15 of “ The Wandering Jew,” &e. 


“ Illuminated and IMlustraied Shakspeare,” Nos. 87 and 88. 

William Taylor § Co, No. 2 Astor House. “ Library of Standard 
Romance,” No.2. “ Ormond, or the Secret Witness,” by Chas. Brockden 
Brown—the first American novelist. We are glad to acknowledge the second 
instalment of this admirable writer's works, and are sure the public will 
receive it with equal welcome. 

No. 3. “ Klosterheim, or the Mask.” A tale of the wars in Germany by 
“the English Opiam Eater,” This is indeed a thrilling tale, full of dram:4 
tic and historical interest. 
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Written for the Providence Daily Evening Transcript. 
O, TELL ME NOT. 


BY 8S. TOWNSEND, JR. 


O, tell not of the dazzling gem 
That’s deep in rich Golconda’s mine; 
For such we risk our soule, and then 
lis only value is to shine. 
But tel! me of the heart that shines ; 
Whose rays, benevolence unfold ; 
For such is richer far than mines, 
Tho’ all their sand were grains of gold. 


O, tell me not of perfumes sweet, 
From Araby’s enchanted land ; 

They cannot with the rose ——— 
That blosaoms daily at your hand. 

But tell me of the mind that sheds 
Its amaranthine sweets around ; 

And where with ‘ Charity,’* it weds, : 
You'll fiud the fireside, ‘ holy ground. 


O, tell me not of spices rare, 
That epicnres profusely waste ; 
In*pleasures I’ve no wish to share, 
That only viliate the taste. 
But tell of something spicier far, © 
With wit, and eloquence combined ; 
Where deep indulgence cannot mar, 
The calm enjoy ments of the mind. 


O, tell not of the princely born, 
Of Russian Czar! or Tartar Khan ! 
For in the abject and forlorn, 
You often meet a nobler man. 
But tell me of the men svhose souls 
Expand and glow with moral worth ; 
Whom uno false prejudice controls, 
And such [| term, of princely birth. 


O, tell not of angelic smiles, 
That radiate a lovely face ; 
Their witchery too oft beguiles, 

And leads to ruin or disgrace. 

Bat tell me of the smile that throws 
Around the face its rays of love; 
While each expressive feature glows, 

With emanations from above. 


O, tell not of th’ unearthly strain 
From Ole Bulbunl’s violin ;t 
For hearts ne'er issue aotes again,t 
That take a dollar to get in. 
But tell me of the choir that sings 
Of ‘ Peace on Earth, ‘ good will to men ;' 
Whose echo thro’ the wide world rings, 
And then re-echoes back again. 


O, tell me not, (for I've grown wise,) 
Of ‘ ruby lips’ and ‘ eyes like jet ;’ 
Of ‘ pearly teeth’ and brow that vies, 
With Parian stone unqnuarried yet. 

But tell me of the eyes that gleam 
With intellectual purity ; 

Of brow, and lips, and teeth that seem 
To fear no insecurity. 


0, tell me not of those who never 

Pass the poor, if meritorious ; 
Who could expatiate forever 

Ou heavenly love, it is so glorious :— 
But tell me, teil me, if you can 

Of those who seek to merit find ; 
Who act the good Samaritan, 

And see a brother in mankind. 


O, tell me not of ‘nutty’ wine 

That some quaf for their stomach’s sake! 
While otbers plead its use Divine! 

That they may deep potations make! 
Bat tell me of the ‘ murmuring rill,’ 

The ‘ bubbling spring’ the ‘ timpid lake ;’ 
Of these drink freely, as you will, 

They only cau invigorate ! 


©, tell me not of Astor’s wealth 

That Croesus’ envy might have wrought ; 
It cannot bring one throb of health, 

Nor banish ove corroding thought. 
But tell me of the wealth that flows 

To help the helpless, seven times seven ; 
Beside whose siream an angel goes, 

To wing the ‘alms and pray’rs’ to Heav’n. 





Lipercial Pavliawent. 


SPEECH OF LORD ASHBURTON ON THE CORN.-BILL. 
House of Lords, May 28. 

Lord ASHBURTON said, nearly 40 years had elapsed since the great 
question regarding the importation of corn first occupied his attention ; and 
in the year 1815, with the very small claims npon the attenuon of Parlia- 
ment which he possessed, he was as stout an opponeri of the corn law then 
passed by both houses as he was at the present moment of the bill now un- 
der their lordships’ consideration. By the bill of ISI5 it was proposed to 
keep corn at the enormous price of 80s ; that appeared to him to be a most 
wild, ruinous, and fatal measure, and 1 became his duty to give it all the 
opposition in his power. He could not just at this point avoid noticing the 
singular coincidence that his noble friend who proposed the present bill 
should have been the iden'ical individual by whom a bill was brought into 
the House of Commons intending to fix the price of wheat at the high price 
of 80s. His noble friend brought in the first corr bill of the present series, 
and now he moved the lust. He was concerned in the commencement and 
the close ol the system which was intended to regulate the importation of 
corn. As wassaid of Mr. Grattan. with reference to the political indepen- 
dence or Ireland—‘ he sat by its cradie, and he followed its heatse.’ Bul, 
without further nuticiug the share which his noble triend had in those pro- 
ceedings, he shoul | examine the grounds upon which this measure rested. 
In the first place, he should observe that the argument founded on distress 
in Ireland was pretty well abandoned, for it bad been clearly shown that 
the distress which existed in that part of the united kingdom had been great- 
ly exaggerated. But supposing the s:ate of the case to have been quite oth- 
erwise, it did appear to his mind that the best way of miking provisiun tor 
the wants of the people of Ireland would be, instead of opening the ports, \o 
close them, in order to keep within the island the provisions which were al- 
ready there, and assign them to the use of the supposed starving population. 
Of course, the house would recollect that in the autumn ot last year, when 
scarcily was appretiended, it was generally suggested that the Government 
might open the ports; bat to this it was replied, that if the Government as- 
sumed the responsibility of Gpening the ports, they could never venture to 


* [ would not have the reader imagine that there is any connexion be- 
tween this word, aud that luxurious emotion which indaces one, in self 
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shut them again. To that sort of reasoning he felt assured that their lord 
ships would attach very little imporiance. He saw no reason why the ports 
might not be opened and again closed, for a similar occurrence took place 
under the auspices of Mr. Huskisson ; and let the house not forget the pre- 
cautions which that pradent and able Minister took in the year 1825, when 
the price of corn was72s. He let in the bonded corn at a duty of 10s. At 
that time there were 40,000 quarters in bond, and Mr. Huskisson let in that 
quantity in fuur parts, at intervals of three months each, and thus he remov- 
ed the possibility of the approaching distress. But how little danger there 
was of the executive Government being disabled from again closing the 
ports, if necessity required such a step when the price of corn was only 52s., 
and when there were as many as 2,000,000 quarters in bond! What did 
the Government now propose todo? Not to jet in corn by degrees, as that 
wise and prudent Minister, Mr. Huskissun, proposed; but, in the face of a 
harvest which up to this time promised favourably, and in the presence of 
an abundant supply of food, they proposed tolet in an indefinite amount of for- 
eign corn. (Hear,hear.) ‘That course the responsible advisers of the Crown 
defended by a reference to the grand principles of free trade, and by vague 
declamation, which established no sound principle of prudent legislation or 
political economy. They had more than orce been asked what prices they 
expected to see established under their new principles; but to that no sat- 
isfactory answer appeared to him yet to have been given. The only thing 
appruaching to an answer was, that the noble lord had tolc them that farm. 
ers were as ready to take long leases as ever they had been. Now, he en- 
tertained a very high opinion of the skill and ability of farmers in reference 
to the cultivation of jand, but he did not believe that one in a hundred of the 
farming population had the least idea of the competition to which under any 
possible set of circumstances they might be exposed. Ifthey were told the 
probable prices of provisions, they might be able to say, in reply, how much 
rent it would be sale to give tor any individual farm. But the causes which 
regulated supply and demand, and which therefore determined prices, were 
wholly outside the range of their information, 

In the case of corn those were questions for people who were acquainted 
with the countries from which corn came, but they were questions which 
the English farmer was utterly incompetent to determine. Before a com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, he meaut that committee appointed to 
inquire into the peculiar burdens affecting agriculture, a Mr. Bamfield was 
examined, and, in reply to questions put to that gentleman, he stated that he 
had made calculations respecting the a wheat in Poland and Hun- 
gary, and he found that wheat could be delivered at Odessa at 150 a quar- 
ter, and at Dantsic for about the same price, 

Now, the evidence of such a man as Mr. Bamfield well deserved 
allention, and ne was sure their lordships would think so when he re- 
minded them that Mr. Bamfield was himself an earnest free trader, and 
that the evidence of Mr. Bamfield was founded upon his own personal 
knowledge, and derived trom calculations made on the spot, If corn were 
so cheap in Poland; and if, as every one knew, the supply were endless, it 
was quite evident that, on the passing of the present measure, the markets 
of Great Britain must be exposed 1o an overwhelming supply, At once as 
many as 6 100,000 quarters might come in, which would be almost one- 
third ot a whole year’s consumption, and this wonld pour in upon them at 
a moment when they were on the point of enjoying what some parties might 
think an untortuuately good harvest. (Laughter.) Under such circum- 
stances it would be impossible to tell how low the price of corn mighi fall. 
The supply would be immense, beyond ail power of consumption. With 
such a supply in the markets, none but the first samples would sell, and 
this he honestly stated as his deliberate and conscientious conviciion, That 
would be he direct operation for this )ear, and that would be to him a sut- 
ficient justification in rejecting the bill. (hear, hear ) And then, as to the 
future, what would follow atter these three years? Noble lords opposite 
seemed to go u on the calculation that certain and adequately remunera 
ting prices could be maintained; but prices were uncertain, depending upon 
various occurrences, different demands; and it was therefore most difficult, 
if not impossible, to say which would be the price for avy continuance. 
Prices, he would venture to state, might be whoily independent of the cost 
of the article and the terms at which it should be imported. When their 
farmers, in 1839, were selling wheat at 35s., it Was not because such was 
the price at which toreiga wheat could be or actually was broughtin; it was 
because # had been in great quantities at some other price brought in, it 
was because there was this superabundant supply, and because it was 
there, just as in the case of vegeiables rotting in Covent-garden market. — 
it had to be got rid of. [Hear, hear.] The article was a perishable article; 
it was injured greatly by being kept warehoused any length of time ; it was 
also kept at a great expense; the holders were always in fear of the next 
harvest, and it must, therefore, in point of fact, be disposed of at certain 
times at any price. They ought, in forming an estimate as to the future 

rices of to corn, examine the condition of the northern parts of Europe, Po 
ay and Prussia, the country ranging behind the Carpathians, and that 
where the rivers of the Baltic poured themselves into the Black Sea, those 
great corn-producing lands, and from which France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land obtained all their supplies, because thence corn could be imported at 
the cheapest rate. Many noble lords said that they depended upon corn 
ooming from America, trom the valley of the Mississippi; but all thatthey 
ooula calculate upon was that it would most inevilabiy come trom the 
cheapest market. [Hear, hear.] Those countries of which he spoke grew 
corn on the specujation of a demand trom all the nations of Europe; but 
all those nations, and not yet with the exceptionot England, might shut their 
carts whenever they did not want corn. [Hear, hear.] They, in England, 
were going to depait from that policy ; they were going to adopt what was 
called the principles ot free trade ; but they would do so alune, and not one 
of the nations which surrounded them would fullowtheirexample. [Cheers.] 
The corn would come to Europe ; none of the people of Europe wanted it; 
the ports were shut, and, as the corn must be disposed of. it came to that 
country the ports of which were not closed; it was poured in upon Eng- 
land, (Cheers. ] 

Now, he could understand such a plan as that which they were asked to 
adopt: it would be intelligible to him, if he could see that other countries 
acted on the sauie principle ; but it was not so, and, not being so, such a plan 
was altogether inexpedient and unwise. (Hear, hear.) Seasons would 
most assuredly come when Europe, Southern Europe, and Great Britain, 
would be able to feed themselves, whet the corn from the north would be 
rejected, and in such seasons the result would be as he had stated—a result, 
he need not say, most destructive to the English farmer. (Cheers.) This 
argument he adduced for the purpose of showing how greatly they would 
be deceived, and how ruinuus would be the discovery of the deception, if 
they supposed it possible to ac! in such a matter as this, on the simple prin- 
ciple ot political economy, on the supposition that a set of people, or that 
different Governments, would all act in the same manner, without an ob- 
ject and solely in reference to this one principle, like so many motiveless 
machines. (Cheers.) And, while on the subject of political economy, he 
might be permitted to quote the opinion of a writer who would be received 
by all, but more especially by the noble lords opposite, as a great and trust 
worthy authority. The work from which he would read an extract wa 
composed of essays and sketches of life, written by a Minister on the retire- 
ment of the Cabinet of which he was a distinguished member, that Minis- 
ter being Lord J. Russell. (Hear.) The calmly and deliberately given 
opinions of the noble lord, arrived at not in the heat of a political Contest, 
and put forth in a speech, but come to in the philosophic quiet of retire 
ment, would be received as most valuable. Tbe noble lord said, (in 1821), 
speaking of political economy, ‘Political economy is an awful word.’ 
(Cheers and laughter ) And now their lordsbips were called upen to de- 
cide a question involving the happiness, perhaps the existence of millions 
of people, according to the rules of a scieuce Which was said by the noble 
lord reterred to to be * changing from day to day.’ (Caeers.) The science 
was known by the one term, ‘ political economy,’ but all whe attempted to 
defiue it at leng'h varied in the definition, the premises were diflerent, as 
different the conclasions: Ricardo differed froin M'Culloch, and both from 
everybody else. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Yet they were now asked to 
regulate the effairs of this great country, not by the principles ex perience 
taught them, but according to a visionary scheme, the consequence of 
which, it adopted, would, iu his (Lord Ashburton’s) hamble opinion, be tbe 
irrevocable ruin of thousands. [Hear, hear] ‘The same noble lord had 
said that the peculisr feature of the science of political economy was the 
difficalty of connecting and data with which it furnished them whereon to 


; . Pabpnce: : ; found, with sufficient certainty, a system. [Hear, hear ] He (Lord J. 
defence, to throw a York sixpsace to a t uttered mendicant—but its applica- Russeli) said also, that if all nations acknowledged the same guiding princi- 
tion includes the sentiment to which St Paul refers, when he calls our ples—if differeat aational interests were identical, and ditlerent national 
attention to the grea est of the trio—* Hope, Faith, Charity’—!or “nt sul- | prejudices were forgotten, then it would be easy 'o legislate according to 
fereth long and is kind ./ theuretical rules; but the complication of political interests, the existence 

+ Says Mrs Child io ber Letters trom N dua! York, (1 quote from memory) | of ancient treaties, and, above all, the establishment of capital which had 
‘some noble families double their naines to oa them from collateral | taken place on the faith of a continuance of the pulicy under which these 
branches of the farnily —and ip oa ate ot the Fersian Nightingale, I have | had taken place, rendered the quesuon of legislation by rete ence to politi- 
doubled his name, and call bim OU'e nee , | cal economy much more difficult tu sulve than any one problem within the 

t* Again.’ The sound of this word is used uoder a poetical license ; in | range of mathemaics [Cheers ] It was, indeed, very easy (said Lord 
the stanza followiuz, the correct pronut gakces retained — igen. ) Asnburton) for them to say that the trade in curb ought to be free; that, if 

}* And the angel s4id uote Cornelive y prayers and thine alms have our farmers could not grow it as cheap as could foreign farmers, they musi 
come up for a memoria!.’—Ac ’ ) 


let it alone; but, in be.ng compelled to let it alone, they should not forget 
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where lay all the mischief. [Hear, hear.] The species of free trade which, 
in other articles, they had adopted bad not been attended in all cases with 
success. He was inclined to think that many restrictions hed been and 
were pro to be removed most imprudently ; and even the measures 
under their consideration were unequal in different visions, for there 
was no uniformity in free trade, ‘The noble lord [Lord J. Russell] had 
pointed out that in the event of a free importation of corn they would have 
to consider whether the consequent fect would not be the ruin of the - 
lish farmer, the relinquishment of agricultural occupation as soprotiabl, 
and whether, in that case, there would not be a total dependence of this 
nation upon the caprices of foreign powers: and the noble lord had termed 
it ‘a knoity question to decide.” [Cheers.] The noble earl [Earl Grey] 
opposite had treated this question as a mere question of abandoning 1s. or 
2s of duty ; but in his [Lord Ashburton’s] opinion, it was the most - 
tyand momentous question ever submitted to a Legislature. [Cheers.] | It 
was one affecting the foundation of their constitution, disturbing the do- 
mestic )¢lations of almost every family in the country, endangering the te- 
were of their colonies, exposing them to the mercy of foreign nations ; and 
as such, they could not treat it with too much caution. [Hear, hear,} [The 
noble lord here read another quotation from the writings of Lord J Rus- 
sell, but in so low a tone, that we are unable to report as to what effect it 
was.] He [Lord Ashburton] bad already remonstrated what would be ihe 
consequences of a too abundant and unavoidable importation of corn; the 
noble earl in answer might say, ‘ But you cannot have bread too cheap.’ 
He thought, most decidedly, they could [hear, hear ] and that would 
when it was so cheap that it could not be produced in England but at a 
loss. [Hear, bear.) What had been the prices under the sliding scale? 
The sliding scale had been greatly abused, but it had been abused without 
reason. in 1843 the prices were 50s., 51s., and 50s. 10d , and it was im- 
sy to say that those prices were extravagant or too high. [| Hear, 
ear. 

And if the prices under that system had not been excessive, what cight 
had they to say that it had failed? [ Hear, hear.] He had, m 1815, re- 
sisted the advance of the duty to 50s. Since that period he had never been 
an advocate for any absurd or unreasonable protection to agriculture, as it 
was called; and his object in every vote which he had given bad been to 
regulate the supply of corn on fair and equitable terms tothe consumer and 
producer. He had voted fur the bill of 1542; he had approved of the ad- 
mission of cattle ; be had voted for the Canada Corn Bull; and, in a word, 
every successive relaxation ia restrictions which he had deemed more strin- 
gent than was necessary, [Cheers.] Butthey nuw came toa question of a 
very different description,—the total overthrow of a policy which had ex- 
isted for a century and a half,—the rejection of a legislation which, since 
the days of the conquest, in different degrees, had deen considered wise and 
just, and under which the country had prospered. [Cheers.] The inter- 
esis of an important section of the community, and uf men who had applied 
large capitals to the improvement of agriculture—who had made every ex- 
ertion to effect that improvement—who had even gone tothe South Pole for 
the means of enriching the soil—were at stake; and these interests were not 
to be sacrificed at the bidding of dreamers. [Hear, hear.) Mr. Ha kisson, 
a great authority, had put his case even as strongly as 1t bad been put by the 
noble lord (John J. Russell). He said, in 1814, tbat the proportion ot corn 
hitherto imported had not been 1-35th of the consumption ; that, if proper 
measures were not taken to encourage home cultivation, it might be in the 
proportion of one-fourth, and that nothing could be more dangerousto the 
safety and tranquillity of the country than that there should be a diminution 
or stoppage in that home cultivation. It might be said that Mr. Huskisson 
had changed his opinions, and the great difficulty they had to contend with, 
in adducing any authority, was the never-ending ckanges of opinion: but, 
as he had died in 1831, it might very well be supposed that his declaration 
in 1828 was a final one. [ Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Huskisson then said, *{ understand it bas been urged against me, 
that [ held the opinion that Eogland ought not to depend too exclusively on 
other countries for the supply of corn, { maintained that doctrine in 1815; 
I maintain it now.’ [Loud cheers. ] He further said, ‘1 am anxious to ren- 
der this country, commercially as well as politically, independent of other 
countries.’ [tiear, hear.] The doctrine was general, both in Europe and 
America, that it was in the highest degree dangerous to depend upon other 
countries for the supply of food. The noble and learned lora (Lord Broug- 
ham) who spoke on Monday night had endeavoured to show that ihi- de- 
pendence could noi be dangerous and he had for this purpose instanced 
what had occurred in 18'0, when Napoleon endeavoured to withhold all 
supplies from us, and when, nevertheless, great quantities of corn were im- 
ported, In those years when he had the power of shutting up the ports of 
Europe he still condescended to allow us a supply of corn, by a system of 
granting licenses, which brought him large sums of money. ut what was 
the price of corn in England at thattime! In 1809 it was 102s. per quar- 
ler; in 1810, 103s.; in ISL1, 92s.; in 1812, 122s.; and in 1813, 106s, 
(hear, hear); the average price during the five years was 103s. 10d. (Hear, 
hear.) How much or that went into the pocket of the French Emperor, 
aod how much to the English farmer, ‘e could not say; but no doubt he 
considered whether he should gain most by bringing that sum into his 
Exchequer by means of the corn licenses, or by prohibiling the sup ly al- 
together, Suppose it had been possible for him to have furced England to 
muke peace by totally withholding the supply,—could there be a doubt he 
would have done so? Why, their lordships might remember that an Eng- 
lish Minister, Mr, Perceval, having taken int his head that the French 
army in Prussia would perish from disease il it could not get a supply of 
bark as medicine, seriously proposed a bill to preven the exportation of 
that article. (Hear, hear.) Did they suppose, then, that foreizn coun- 
tries, if they thought they could derive advaniages trom it, would hesitate 
to stup the suppiy of corn? If they neglecied their own agriculture they 
must diminish the spirit of those engaged in cultivation, and largely re- 
duce the amount of production. Those years of high prices contradicted 
another favourite theory of the noble earl, that prosperity always attended 
low prices, and distress followed high ones; but there never was a more 
prosperous period for all classes in this country than that during the war, 
when corn was at 105s, per quarter. Large sums of money were borrowed 
from year to year, and circulated among the people; it was an artificial 
prosperity, and if the noble earl would borrow £40,000. and scatter it 
among his neighbours, he would produce an immediate prosperity of the 
same kind =He thought something similar was going on at present in the 
large sums raised and spent in railroads, He had always considered that 
protection was based on three main principles—encouragement of native 
industry, independence of foreign countries for their supply of food, and 
thirdly, the charges on laad, which entitled it to protection. He considered 
poors-rate a charge on the land ; it could not be removed without difficulty, 
but he thought they sbould continue to it its present protection as an act of 
justice, 

Whether tithes were a charge upon the land or not was disputed; it was 
said land was bought or iuherited to it; it was also bought and inherited 
with the compensation of protection. (Hear, bear.) Mr. M‘Culloch said, 
—‘ Though the question is not free from difficulties, | should say, that 
owing to the local and other direct and indirect burdens to which the 
occupiers of land are subjected, they are liable to heavier charges than 
others.” (“What work ?’) It was the Political Dictionary (he Ear 
ot Clarendon —* The work is the same, but the opinivn is ditfsrent in other 
editions.”) That was an awful thing about political economy ‘hat no au- 
thorities agreed upon any point (hear hear ;) bat still, thus? who were in- 
clined tu deny them everything admi'ted that they were enti led to some 
compensation. It was a principle admitted by every one, and supported 
by every Minister this coantry had seen. As to whether the English tar- 
mer coa'd compete with the foreigner. it was said he only wanted stimulat- 
ing and he would overcome every difficulty. But they knew that in this 
country certain lands depended entirely on the value of the produce i if it 
ell below a certain amount, good lands migh! be cultivated, bat inferior 
lands mustsnffer. Of two farmers having access to equal markets, the one 
having good land wouid beat the one holding bad; if their land was equal 
in quality, the advantage would depend on the charges they had to pay, 
because on those charges must depend the residue of the profit. sThe 
noble lord read an extract from the recent report of the commission on this 
subject, stating that in Prussia aud Posen 24 per acre on the cultivated laod 
paid all the state aud local taxes, and that land of equal qaality sabjected 
to higher charges could not compete with it.) And was the c vadiuon of 
the people better where bread was cheaper? He believed all information 








went the other way. Again, in this country, it had been all at ounce dia- 
covered that the rate of wages did not vary with the price of food; in the 
north of England, and in America, where there was a great demaod for 





l labour, it did not; and, in this couotry, while there was a great demand for 
iabour on railways, wages would be tndependent of the price of food; in 
Lincolushire, where Dapptiy he popu ition was not in excess, the same 
thing towk place; but when they came to the agricaltaral districts and the 
south of England they toaad that the rate of wages did fllow the price of 
oor Che legislature was now proposing to take away from the employer 
the means of paying a fair amount of wages. Taoere would be a fall in the 
price of coro, aud though it would come tmmedia ely upon the teaaut fir 
mer, he would svon begin to screw bis iabuourer, and to call fur a redaction 
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; the way, the labourer, not understanding political economy, 
poy may Event to be paid to the superior wisdom of Parliament, might, 
ps, be provoked to fire the stacks of his employer. (Hear, hear ) 
Then with respect to the parochial clergy, they must be deeply injured 
by this measure ; for their tithes were commuted upon the average price 
of corn, and ifthat price was not going to be diminished, what was the good 
of al! this agitation ? ee the price reduced trom 56s. to 40s., the 
clergyman with 300/. woul be reduced to nearly 200/. a year. (Hear. ] 
It was easy to say that ifthis law turned out ill it could be repea ed, but 
it could not be done without throwing the country into cuntusion, and hav- 
ing mischievous people going about, setting up a cry of ‘ oppression of the 
r’ and of course it would be still worse if the Minister of the day should 
Fimself join in the cry. [Cheers trom the cross benches] For himself 
[Lord Ashburton |, he thought the settlement of 1842 was a very fair and 
reasonable one; but ifthe Government had pro d an experiment of a 
daty something less, they might have come again to Parliament to reduce 
that protection still lower afterwards ; to raise it wasa very different affair. 
[Hear, hear. To get largely dependant upon foreign countries for food, 
and to have to pay heavy suws for it year after year, might bring us into 
serious difficulties with respect tv our circulation—difficulties which were 
the real cause of nine-tenths ofall the distress and penury inthis country. 
The depression in particular manufacturing districts at particular umes was 
traceable to circumstances almost entirely arising trom a derangement ot 
the monetary system; the corn laws had no more to do with it than the 
most insignificant act. (Hear.] Turning to the colonial question, he 
must say that the noble earl who had last addressed the house had left un- 
touched the argument of the noble lord [Stanley], and would perhaps 
have done better if he had ae some of the remarks he had made until 
the noble lord was able to attend. The noble ear! had particularly spoken 
of the Canadas ; in the lower colony, let it be remembered, there was a 
uestion of race ; the colony had belonged to us since 1760, the people we 
found there were French, and they had had an extreme feeling of na'ion- 
ality ; the very speakers to whom the noble earl had referred to, as ex- 
pressing themselves satisfied with the plan of the Government were M. La- 
fontaine and another gentleman of French extraction. The desire to be dis- 
connected with England might operate. (Hear, hear.) Besides, the free 
traders in Canada were expecting entire freedom, with no navigation laws, 
and Great Britain to have no other right there than France or Belgium. 
But of what use were the colonies under such circumstances.’ { Hear, hear? 
Were we io keep up colonies at great expense tor the benefit ol the worid ? 
That sort of genera) and excursive philanthropy was in vogue in the early 
rtof the French revolution, and all would recollect the ‘ advocate of the 
uman race ;’ but a wise and prudent country would first take care of its 
own people, instead of going on Quixotic expeditions to benefit all the hu- 
man race. [Hear hear.] We shouldnever bring the rest of the world to 
these Iree trade principles, and if we could, he (Lord Ashburton) very 
much doubted whether the world would be betefited by the change. It 
the different states and nations of the world were amalgamated into one, 
it would be a most fatal thing for the liberty of mankind (Hear, hear.) 
England might be covered with tall chimneys, and manutacture for the 
world, and be ted by other countries, but wouldour population be improved ? 
Was it not best for every nation to have both a manufacturing and agri- 
cultura! population and interest with in itself? (Hear, hear.) The whole 
question was a very grave one ; the peerage of England would consider it, 
he was confident, looking all to the general prosperity of the country, and 
not to any interest oftheirown, (Hear, hear.] They would never be 
gail'y of the meanness or the folly of looking for any benefit to themse ves 
as landowners at the expense of the country generally. [Hear, hear] If 
really of opinion that they (he meant the landed interest) stood in the 
way of the prosperity of the country, it would be both their interest and 
theirduty to make such concession as was requisite, Butif, with himsell, 
they thought the proposal of Her Majesty's Ministers a great mistake, op 
posed to almost ali authority and experience, then they would act as he 
was about to act; and he never gave a vote in Parliament more heartily 
or with greater confidence than that which he should give agains: this 
bill. (Hear, hear.) 


— 
Office of the Newport Mercury, Saturday, June 27, 1846, 10 o'clock, 4. M. 
AWFUL CATASTROPHE !—LOSS OF THE BRIG SUTLEDGE OF 
PICTOU, N.S —THIRTY PERSONS DROWNED. 
The schooner Dusky Sally, Wilder, of Hingham, arrived here this (Sat- 
urday) morning, having on board the surviving passengers and crew of the 


brig Sutledge, Graham, of and from Pictou bound to Fall River. 
The Sutledge ha! on board 70 souls, including the crew, and the passen- 


gers were principally Scotch miners, bound ‘to Maryland. The brig this | countries. 


of life not so great as stated in the Quebec papers. Nearly the whole of the 
town has heen destroyed, including churches, public offices, &c. 

The following are the details as we find them in the St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, News : 

The fire commenced at half past 8 o’clock, on Tuesday morning, the 12th 
inst., in George’s street, off Queeu’s street, in the room occupied as a dwell- 
ing, above the cabinet maker’s shop of Mr. Hamlin, and raged until 7 
o'clock in the evening, by which time the destruction was complete. It 
extended rapidly into Queen street and Water street, consuming every- 
thing in its progress, all the intermediate buildings, oil vats, wharves, &c. as 
far as Messrs. Newman’s.—Here its ravages to the Westward were stopped. 
From Warren’s premises all the buildings to the Eastward, making a clear 
sweep of wharves, vats, &c.—Thbe house of E. & N. Stubb was blown up 
in an attempt to stop the fire, in doing which one artilleryman was killed, 
and another severely wounded.—Queen’s street and Duckworth street are 
destroyed. 

In the vats of J. & N. Kent was the fat of 25,000 seals. The Catholic 
Church, and Episcopal residence in rear of Duckworth street, were saved. 
St John’s Church, the Cathedral Church of England, burnt to the ground. 
The court house, jail and all the buildings by which they were surrounded, 
are consumed—also the Commercial reoms, Marine Insurance Office, 
Agricultural Society’s Museum, Bank ef British North America. The 
et tn gpewmar chapel saved—ordnance store burnt, but the rest of the 
building saved. The Nannery school house and Nunnery burnt. Every 
printing office burnt but part ofthe materials saved. Five or six thousand 
persons had to pass the night of that dreadful day in the open air, in front 
of the Government House. A meeting of the citizens had been called, 
and measures taken to afford as much relief to the dependent population as 
the calamity had leftin their power. Provisions were scarce. It was as- 
certained that there were four thousand barrels of flour in the merchants’ 
hands—and his Excellency had issued a proclamation regen, the ex- 
portation of provisions, or the erection of buildings, until after the meeting 
of the Assembly. Fortunately for the merchants, though some of them 
lost to a very large amount, most of their outport importations had been 
made for which tbey will receive returns in the fall. 

The Churches and public buildings which tie fire had spared were being 
hastily fiited up to shelter those who had been rendered houseless. The 
only mercantile establishment in St. Johns, now standing, is that of Messrs. 
Newman & Co. All the rest are destroyed. The Legislature is to be im- 

mediately assembled. 
The papers mention the loss of Ifie of three persons, two of them artil- 
lerymen, occasioned by the blowing up of the house above stated—the 
other an old man who had saved his bed and other articles from the flames, 
but who sunk under the weight as he was carrying them to a place of 
safety, and immediately expired. 

At the least calculation two-thirds of St. Johns have been consumed, 
and the loss of property by this visitation is estimated at a million sterling. 
Two streets, euch a mile long, and a number of detached buildings, have 
— ae destroyed, and twelve thousand persons have been rendered 

nouseless. 





——— 
From the Farmer's Library—Edited by J. S. Skinner. 
INDIAN CORN. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANUFACTURING CORN MEAL. 
Joun 8. Skinner, Esq. Wilmington, June 12th, 1346. 

My Dear Sir: Messrs. Tattnal and Lea of the Brandywine Mills have 
jast infurmed me that they have complied with my request and sent to their 
agents, Messrs. Allen and Paxson, New-York, a small specimen of white 
kiln-dried corn meal, which is at your service to exhibit to the ‘ Farmers’ 
Clab,’ or to experiment with as a Marylander so well knows how, and thus 
enable him to testify to its merits as an article suitable to the English mar- 
ket, under the favourable prospect of an increased corn trade with that 
country. The sample sent is by no means as good as may be manufactured 
when several hundred or thousand bushels are kiln-dried together, as they 
now dv the yellew corn. 

The enclosed letter from Mr. James Canby, whose experience reaches 
to half a century, will not be without its interest at your discussions on 
corn and corn meal at the ‘ Institute.’ The long-standing celebrity of the 
Brandywine mills in the manufacture of flour has not been gyrpassed by 
their success, and, indeed, almost monopoly of the kilu-dried c8tn meal bu- 
ainess—fur now upwards of fifty years. 

During the whole of this period, except to the West Indies, and princi- 











tures of established character—let the meal be branded ‘Extra Corn Meal 
for the English Market ;’ then if orders come through the same channel, 
they will always get an article of uniform good quality, ready for cooking 
in any of the various modes adopted, and so generally approved and admir- 
ed in this country. With great respect, 

Dr. J. W. Toompson. JAS. CANBY. 


i 
ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN MEXICO—RECALL OF 
SANTA ANNA. 


The New Orleans Picaywne of the 23d ult., gives the following import- 
ant intelligence from Mexico. 

The Picayune says :—We received yesterday a copy of El Locomortor, of 
Vera Cruz, of the 8:h inst., which is four days later than any advices receiv- 
ed by the Falmouth. The news is important. 

A revolution had broken out in the Department of Jalisco. It com- 
menced on the morning of the 20th May in the ci’y of Guadalaxara. The 
battalion of Logos, follow d by other bodies of military and the enthusias- 
tic populace, attacked the Palave of the Governor. 

_ The assault of the insurgents was so prompt, that the guard had only 
_ to make one discharge, by which one man was killed and one wound- 
ed. 

Some of the defenders recognised friends among the assailants, and re- 
fused to fire. The disaffection then became general, and some of the 
leaders of the government troups were arrested to save them from the fury 
of the insurgents. Some skirmishing ensued and preparations were maki 
for a general engagement, when General Dugue, who bad taken comman 
of the government troops, proposed a parley. ‘This was agreed to, and the 
result of the deliberation was that the troops under General Dugue should 
be allowed to retire with the honours of war, by a route designed by them, 
directly to the city of Mexico. Provisions were given them, aud they were 
allowed till the 22d, to prepare for their departure. 

Don Jose Martin Tanez was at the head of the insurrection. A formal 
declaration was drawn up by the insurgents proclaiming Santa Anna their 
Chief, and declaring that a new Congress should be summened to be elect- 
ed by the people, according to the electoral taws of 1824, to form a new 
constitution in which the monarchical principle is to be excluded. 

It also provides that the Congress should meet four months after the libe- 
rating army sball gain psrcmnee of the capital. Don Juan Camplido is re- 
cognised as Provisional Governor of the Department, and bis oath includes 
the repulsing of the infamous usurpation of the Americans. 


THE LATEST FROM YUCATAN. 


Laguna dates to the 19th had been received at New Orleans by bark Tar- 
quin, on the 16th. Com. Ingraham, of the U. S. brig Somers, received des- 


patches from the Yucatan Congress, proclaiming their neutrality in the pend$ 
ing war. 


The Somers sailed the same evening for Vera Cruz. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 12ai s4 





Wu ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1846 
THE CANADA CORN TRADE, 
The Canadian papers are discussing, with much solicitude, the probable 
effects of the new system of Sir Robert Peel; and, as may be expected, great 
diversity of opinion prevails. The total repeal of all duty on corn, which 
will—if the Corn Bill become a law—take piace three years hence, cannot 
failto prodace changes of deep importance ; but whether those changes will 
be so injurious as many persons imagine, is the question that presents itself 
for solution to every colonial mind. 
In a late number of the Montreal Gazette, we perused a very good letter 
from a practical hand on this subject; and after examining the question of 
the ability of Canada to compete with the United States for the carrying 


trade of grain, bread stuffs, and other provisions, arrives at the following 
conclusions :— 





pally in the shape of kiln-dried meal, but comparatively very litle of this 
great and native grain has been exported from the United States to other 
As a new era is, however, opening upon us, and a requisition is 





morning struck on a cluster of rocks known as the Sow and Pigs, about | about to be made upon the inexhaustible supplies ot Indian Corn which can 


25 miles from this piace, at about half past three o’clock, and immediately 
sunk; the schooner being in sight immediately went to their assistance and 


be produced in our country, every fact in relation to the best kinds and 
modes of manufacture adapting it for transportation, is sought alter with 


succeeded in saving 40 persons, and recovering 16 dead bodies, which she | interest. 


brought into port. About 30 persons are supposed to have perished.—An- 


other vessel came up soon alter the disaster, and was left near the wreck. 


Every ailtention has been paid to the unfortunate passengers by our citi- 


zens, 
The toliowing is {rom the Newport Herald: 


The facts I have been enabled to collect principally through the polite- 
ness of the Brandywine millers, agreeably to your request, are cheerfully 
communicated. ‘Those disposed to investigate the numerous varieties of 
maize grown in our country, can readily be gratified by referring to Emer 
son's American Encyclopedia, Lorraine’s Husbandry, and the pamphlet of 


The following particulars of the loss of the brig we have received from | Pyter A. Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, on this particular subject. The 


the captain, who was among the survivors: 


only reference to varieties necessary to be made in this communication, is 


The brig Suiledge, of and from Pictou for Fall River, sailed on the 12:h | to the whiie and yellow corn of commerce; the best of which will of course 
of Juve, with 56 passengers, men, women and children. On the evening of | be selecced to suit the market and taste of the consumer. 


the 26th, at 8 o’clock, it being thick and foggy, came to anchor; and at 2 


o’clock on the following moroing got under way, and at about half pasi 3 


Early in the history of our country, you are aware that both public and 
private attention were directed to the vast importance of this grain—that 





struck upon a ledge of rocks [in the Vineyard] called the Sow and Pigs; | repeated attempts to rear it in countries uncongenial to its growth have 
soon after which, the tide having caused her to slew round, she backed off | failed, and shipping it abroad io bulk has been nearly abandoned, for the 
the ledge, filled and went down bow first, in ten fathoms water. Previous | reasons assigned in Mr, Canby’s letter ; for when it cannot be safely con- 
to her going down, the mate was sent below, forward, to ascertain if the brig | veyed from New Orleans to New York and Boston without heating and in- 
leaked, but he discovered nothing that looked like it. The pump was then | jury, it cannot be exported to Liverpool and London, as one or more car- 
ordered to be sounded, but before that could be done, water was reported in | goes recently tried on account of the English government has fully tested. 


the forecastle. 


Experience therefore teaches, so far as yet ascertained, that Corn intended 


The boat was then got out, and the passengers rushed into it, when the | for exportation must be kiln-dried if not manufactured in the country which 
captain gave orders to shove her fromthe brig. He then jumped overboard produces it. This process, I am informed, was attempted in Connecticut 
and swam to the boat, and kept her as close to the brig as possible, picking | at the close of the Revolution, and about the same time at the Brandywine 


up such as jumped ino the water. 


mills—the Connecticut millers using the white corn, and producing an infe- 


I'he whole number picked up in the Captain’s boat was 31 alive. The | rior article of meal, owing to want of skill ia preparing it and defects in the 
schooner D. 8S. being near sent her boat to assist, and succeeded in saving 6 | constraction of the kiln, The Brandywine millers perfected their kiln and 
more alive, who were in the water, and three more do from the rigging of | adopted the yellow corn by way of distinction. more for the purpose of sig- 


the sunken brig. Sixteen dead bodies (4 women and 12 children) were 
aleu picked up by the two boats, which, together with the survivors, were 
pat on board the D. 8. and brought to this place, as above stated. The 
Captain also states that another vessel was also al the same time picking up | farmers to grow so extensively here the yellow corn. 


what was adrifi from the wreck, &c. 
The Captain and crew, and the following passengers, were saved :— 


nalizing their brand, than any supposed superiority over the white. From 
greater proficiency in kiln drying and manufacturing Meal, they soon en- 
grossed the West India markets for their yellow meal, and thus induced our 
This fact is not gene- 
rally known, and is interesting in the history of kiln-dried corn meal. 

At the several mills on the Brandy wine, there are annually thus dried and 


Margaret Bowie, Robert Bowie, Geo. Oliver, Mary O iver, Robt Oliver, | ground some half-million. bushels of corn. It is packed into hogsheads and 
Geo. Oliver, Jennet Oliver, Isabella Oliver, Hugh Oliver John Oliver, John datrels, and is shipped principally to the West [ndies—keeping for a long 
Howat, James Howat, Michael Howat, Thomas Fatkin, John Fatkin, Jane | period perfec ly good, and dues not appear to be deprived of any of its nu- 


Love, David Love, Robert McMillen, Margaret McMillen, Haugh Denvon 


, | tritive properties by having been subjected to heat. Chemical analysis will 


Margaret Frazier, —— Archibald, —— Munroe, Wm Loraine, Wm Wier, | test this, and can decide the question which of the iwo is to be preferred— 


Archibald Smith, Ellen Smith—28. 


The names of those who were lost, including the 16 picked up and brought 


to this port, are as fullows:— 


while or yellow corn. 
Under the auspices of the New York ‘ Farmers’ Club,’ an important 
analysis may be made ot the relative strength and value of the best varie- 


Margaret Bowie, Christie Bowie, Mary Bowie, Alexander Bowie, James | ties of our Iadian Corn, What better contribution could tbey make of their 
Bowie, Jennie Bowie, [all children ot the lady who was savedj Elizabeth | time, and money, and talents, hitherto so liberally given to advance the in- 
Howat, Agnes Howat, Margaret Fatkin, Peter Fatkin, Margaret Fatkin, | terests not only of Agriculture, bu! those of manuiactures and the mechanic 


[daaghter] Jane Love, [mother] Alexander Love, Jesse Love, Margaret | arts ? 


McMillen, [mother] Elizabeth McMillen, Ann McMillen, Haugh MeMil 


Truly your friend, 
|. JAMES W. THOMPSON, 


len, William McMillen, Jennet McMillen, Robert McMillen, Margaret — 


Denoon, Merrion Deaoon, Mary Denoon, Daniel McLeaa, William Fra 


zier, Sarah Frazier, Ann Catherine Frazier, Effy Wier, Joanna Cream 


—I0. 


An inquest was held by the coroner over the bodies, who found a verdict 
im accordance with the foregoiug tacts, afler which they were removed from 


the vessel to a neighbouring house, and arrangements made by the aathor 


ities for their decent interment. Through the exertions of a number of hu- 


mane individuals, the survivors were comfortably provided for with foo 
and elothing for the present. 
The passengers were ail foreigners—mostly Scotch, and we understan 


were on their way to Peonsylvania, where ihey expecied to find employ- 


ment in the imining esiabbishments. 


P S. Since writing the above it gives us pleasure io state that the two 


bodzes of ihe Independent Order of Odd Feilows, in this place, [with 
promptitade worthy of that benevolent institu ion] have had special mee 


ings, and appropriated the sum of filiy dollars each lor the reliet of the un- 


fortanate sufferers. ; 
We understand collections will be taken up in the several churches t 
Morrow alternoon for the same humane clject. 


-_—_—2——_ 
THE GREAT FIRE AT ST. JOUNS, N. F. 


We have received the particulars of the great fire at S'. Jobns, whic 


: MANUPACTURING CORN MEAL FOR EXPORTATION, 
Wilmington, June 5, 1846. 
In answer to your inquiries respecting corn, OF corn meal, as articles o 
export to England, | can say, after an experience of nearly fifty years in the 
manufacture of corn, that I am entirely satistied they cannot have such an 
article for human food as would be tolerated in this country, in any other 
a| way than by taking meal manufactared here, instead of corn to be mana- 


and July of the ensuing year, it will invariably heat, when permi:ted to lie 
any me in bulk, af er being takea from the cob—this produces must on the 
hull and heart o. the corn, so as seriou-ly to injure it for purposes of manu- 


d 





faciure, [tis a fact well known toevery farmer in our country, that his 
a} cor, if taken from the cob within the period of time mentioned, and put 
,. | into garners, will become musiy, and hence it is an invariable practice 
with prudent agriculturalists, to keep their corn on the cob until sold. How 
then can it be expected that corn on a voyage often extending to five or six 
9. | wet ks, can be oiherwise than injured? A prejacice on that account has 
been excited in England, against this excellent and uutritious article of 
food, and it is no uncommon remark from an Englishman, « Our horses will 
not eat your [n¢ian cora!’§ It is noi strange that their horses will nut ea! 
Musie coro—vour own horses will not totch it, and whal is more, even our 
hugs will Dot eat it, when materially injured. 
b The only method to get the article in England enti ey sweel, is to give 


took place on the 12:h of June. —The fire was most disastrous, Lut the loss | Orders fur mea/, and not tor corm; and let those orders be tied by manufac- 

















factured there. Fromthe period of saving the [ndiau corn crop, until June 


That under any circumstances, Montreal must lose a very large portion of 
| the trade it at present enjoys. 


That the bread-stutls coming down the St. Lawrence will go to Quebee 
for shipment. 


That the Canals of Canada can successiully compete with those of the 
State of New York, as long as they are open. 


That during the summer months the route to Britain, via the St. Lawrence, 
may compete with that via New York. 


That to do so a large class of vessels must be employed, and the charges 
of pilotage, light dues, and harbours be reduced. 


That in the fail of the year, say 10th October, the route via New York will 
always have tbe preference. 


So long as a differential duty prevails in the ports of Great Britain in fa- 
vour of colonial ports the latter must, of course, have the advantage; and 
even when this privilege is removed we must still hope, that, with the re- 
moval of the improvements which obstruct the navigation of the St. Law- 
| rence, and the completion of the improvements of the Welland Cunal, the 
| natural route to the sea must possess the most advantages. Flour and pro- 
visions are bulky and ponderous articles, aud, therefore, when water borne 
throughout the entire route with only one transhipment, (cither at Mon- 
treal or Quebec,) an advantage must be felt in those seasons of the year 
wheneter the navigation is open, The writer, just quoted, affirms that the 
American canals are open later in the aatamn than the Welland ; but it seems 
to have escaped him that the Welland is open a fortnight earlier in the 
spring than the Erie canal, owing to the pecaliar drift of the ice towards 
the bottom of the lake. 

Although the 10th of October is set down as the period when successful 
competition ceases fur the year, it must be recollected that the St. Lawrence 
is open until the early part cf November, offering abundant time for the 
wheat grown on either side of the lakes, which is harvested iv July, to 
| reach the point of shipment, in the shape of flour even, in good season. As 
respects the falling off of the business in Montreal by the employment of 
large vexsels, we cannot, with our limited knowledge of mercantile matters, 
dispute with a practical merchant; but we would, nevertheless, call to 
mind the fact, that it was confidently predicted that Albany would fall 
into a state of decay on the completion of the Erie canal. The canal boats, 
it was asserted, would proceed down the Hudson, passing Albany as 4 mere 
finger-post or mile-stone on the way. Yet so far from this prophecy having 
been fulfilled, Albany has doubled her population, or nearly so—improved 
in wealth, architecture, and general refinement; and advanced herself to a 
city of the first class in thisunion. There are advantages in respect to Mon- 
treal, we mean in its loca) position, that must command a large trade, Sita- 
ated near tbe confluence of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence—a stream 
which drains @ vast country yet in the very cradle of its infancy; being im 
juxtaposition and connected by rail-road with Lake Champlain and the 
surrounding fertile districts; and being moreover the capital and the 
seat of government—Montreal must always retain its pre-eminence. That 
Quebec will profit in the way described we have no dvubt, and it is right 
that sach sbould be the case; her misfortunes in the destructive conflagra- 
tions, and the deprivation she has suffered in the removal of the government, 
entitle her to onr warmest sympathies; and we sincerely h ope that the ter- 

minus of the Halifax rail-road is also in reserve for her. 

Bat the experiment of free trade isnot to be applied to Canada imme« 
diately. She has three years to prepare for it, and if during that time it be- 
comes obvious that the barthen is too great for the colony to dear, some 
modification ef the measure may take piace, or at all events some mode of 
assisting her will Le resorted to. But Sir Robert Peel says that Canada, 
with her great nalural advantage of possessing the granc bighway from the 
Lakes to the Sea, caaz, with diligence, exertion, and econoiny, compete 
with the artificial communications cf the state of New York, 





We are optimists in all matters and things relating to Eogland and her co- 
lonies ; we ale optimists in regard to the industry, intelligence, and ex- 
plo'ts of the British race; and we are optimists fo in this matter of the 
corm carrying trade, if the people of Canada will be trae to themselves. 
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FIRE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The intelligence of another destractive conflagration, communicated ina 
pat of our edition of last week, proves to be too well-founded. Additional 
imformation has been received from the unfortunate scene of devastation, 
which we insert, deeply sympathizing with the unhappy sufferers. 

The frequency of fires in the Colonial cities, particularly those named in 
honour of the most beloved apostle of our Saviour, is remarkable, and calls 
for investigation into their causes. We are not aware, however, that either 
of the destructive fires that have of late years taken place, either in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, or St. John, New Branswick, can be traced to the 
hand of an incendiary ; they seem to have been accidental in their origin, 
and the destructiveness of their progress may be fairly ascribed to the com- 
bastible nature of the buildings. ee 

Wooden structures are, undoubtedly, the cheapest and most convenient in 
all new settlements where timber abounds ; but in process of time, when 
settlements become villages, and villages large towns, the necessity of re- 
sorting to materials of a more resisting and substantial kind becomes ob- 
vious. All the cities of the Atlantic States of this Union, were, in their in- 
fancy, constructed of wood ; but, us their wealth and magnitude increased, 
wood was laid aside and brick and stone resorted to. Itis time, we think, 
that this same change be adopted in the Colonies. In Montreal, indeed, 
stone is now generally employed, and that city can now boast of some of 
the finest and most durable buildings to be found in North America. In 
Toronto, within the Jast ten or twelve years, the framed buildings have 
given place to those composed of a fine and substantial brick, made on the 
epot. So, tou, in Kingston, and other places. ; 

fn Halifax, Nova Scotia, which may be almost designated the capitai of 
the Lower Provinces woodea structures are still ia vogue, and the town, of 
course, is daily and hourly liable to the same awful visitations that have 
desolated the sister cities; nor will the danger be removed, or even less- 
ened, until the authorities do as the authorities have done in other places— 
prohibit the further erection of frame buildings. This step in the progress 
of reform should be adopted without a day’s further delay. The site of 
Halifax is one of the most beautiful we have ever beheld. Placed on a dry 
and healthy acclivity, the town bas a commanding prospect; and viewed from 
{McNabb’s or George’s Island—from the lower part of the barboar, or from 

he Dartmouth—the Brooklyn of Halifax—it presents a most imposing as- 

pect io thestranger. Yet on entering the place, aud traversing the streets, 
phe good old “ fire-traps,” as they are appropriately enough designated, every 
where present themselves. 

In Halifax the continued use of framed buildings is the more inexcusable, 
because the vicinity abounds with building materials of the finest kind ; 
granite from the north west arm—a deep indentation of the coast in the 
rear of the towa—may be obtained of the finest quality, and at the most access. 
ible points. Even the town itself stands on a bed of stone, which can be easi-. 
ly converted into building materials of the best kind. It is said that every 
block of marble contains a statue, requiring nothing but the hand of the 
aculptor to give it the shape and fashion of the buman form divine; so, 
too, the meanest wooden building in Halifax may be said ty stand on a 
quarry, which, if properly worked, would convert the merest rookeries into 
modern palaces, — 





*,* Inthe ‘Sketches of Travel,” by Mr. Schroeder, noticed in another 
part of our impression of to-day, we find at page 93, vol. 1, the following 
passage in relation to the Karl of Elgia and the Grecian Marbles. 


* Notwithstanding the ravages and revolutions of thirty centuries, with 
Xerxes, Alaric, the English lord, and countless other robbers, to dv all that 
rapacity and heartlessness can do, there are, at this day, more objects of 
wonder on the Athenian Acropolis than could be collected from all the mon- 
uments of art existing in all Greece besides.’ 


What there was in the conduct of the Earl of Elgin to ruffle the piacidity of 
Mr. Schroeder, and to call forth the epithet of ‘ robber,” we caunot see ; nor 
is it apparent why an intelligent traveller should adopt the toue and senti- 
weents of vulgar prejudice towards the deceased nobleman. Lord Elgin 
was no “robber ;”’ what he took from Athens was the produce of his own 
laborious exertions, removed at a great cost, and freely yielded by the 
Terkish government, who were then the masters of Greece. His ‘' ravages,” 
his “‘ rapacity,” bis ‘‘ heartlessness,” and his “robberies,” assisted in rescuing 
from total loss and oblivion a few of those beautiful works of antiquity which 
graced Athens in her days of glory; and this he did with the full knowledge 
and consent of their legal owners. 

it was Lord Elgin’s researches that recalled the sympathetic mind ot 
Europe to those almost forgotten monuments of ancient genius; it was in 
the enthusiasm engendered by the exertions of this “heartless ravager,” 
thet modern Europe determined to rescue Greece from the odious tyranny 
of the Mussulman—to cast down the accursed crescent and to replace it with 
the cross. Who will ever forget the arrival of the Elgin marbles in Eng- 
land? The classic beart of the nation beat with joy; the crowds who 
rushed to catch a glimpse of these long forgotten treasures, felt, as if the Jost 
tribes of Israe) had been found; and from that moment Greece was des- 
tined to be free. The work of Emancipation soon after began, and the 
men and money of England were freely given to overthrow a tyranny that 
disgusted and disgraced modern civilization. The battle of Navarino wag 


the finishing stroke of this great enterprise, and sealed the freedom of 


reece with British blood. Yet, Lord Elgin, from whose classic love 

bie tree of liberty grew, was a heartless ravager “ and a robber "”’ 

We certainly think that Mr. Shroeder will, on reflection see, that he bag 
dealt too harshly and thoughtlessly with the memory of the Earl of Elgin ; 
and that he has taken his impressions from the slanders of others rather than 
his own judgment. 





The Captain Barclay Feat in America.—By referring to the advertising 
colamns it will be observed that a Mr. Eaton has undertaken to walk a 
thousand mi/es in a thousand hours for five hundred guineas. This may of 
coarse be done, because it has been done before ; but the difficulty in the 
present instance is, that the pedestrian is seventy-seven years of age. Mc. 
Faton is a native of Northamptonshire; he at present resides in Canada, and 
the match will come off at the Caledonia springs, kept by Mr. Parker. Mr, 
Parker, we understand, is Eaton’s friend and supporter. 

Mr. Eaton is, we are told, in fine health, enjoying a constitution unim- 
paired, and endowed with almost youthful vigor. He has performed 
many fea's on foot in his day, and is fully confident of success now. Cap- 
tain Barclay, himself, was eclipsed by a still more aspiring pedestrian who 
walked eleven hundred miles in eleven hundred hours. In the case of 
Eaton, his success will depead'in a great degree on his training, and on good 
management. Captain Barclay avoided hard ground when the weather was 
dry, and took to the turf. A row of lamps was put up for his accommoda- 
tion durivg tho night, and he caused an alarm clock to be placed over his 
bead to awaken him at the proper moment, lest his watchers, like some 
other mdern sentinels, might fall asleep on their posts. ‘The Captain, too, 
was skilful io managing his dress, which consisted of flannel jacket and 
drawers. Of these he bad several suits to guard against the ill effects of 
rain, as he made it a rule never to take his brief moments of repose in wet 
garments. 
feast such are our recollections of the Barclay feat. 


His diet consisted chiefly of matton chops and good porter. At 


Speech of Lord Ashburton.—As this nobleman is very extensively known 
ip this country, and as he bas been a practical merchant, and a resident of 
the United States, some curiosity has existed to read his opinion of the Con 
Bil. We have therefore given his speech insertion to-day, copied trom 
the London ‘J imes. —_— 

*»” Auother revolation has taken ploce in that ever distracted country, 
Mexico. The movement is against Paredes, and Santa Anna will be in all 





probability called back. fe was expatriated not long since by his fickle 
countrymen, and now is to be recalled with honor. It is impossible to say 
what will be the fate of such acountry. A foreign invasion and a domestic 
revolution are fearful calamities for every country. A government formed 
by Santa Anna, will, however, possess more vigour than that of Paredes. 





The Bud get.—In our last, we gave at great length, the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on presenting his aunuai exposé of the finances 
of the country, and accompanied it with a few observations of our own; 
but as many persons do not like the labour of perusing long speeches, we 
have taken from the London Economist, a brief abstract of the document, and 
herewith present it. It will, we feel sure, command attention. 


THE BUDGET.—COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his budget last night. 
In doing so upon this occasion, it was divested of much of that intense in- 
terest which in the last four years has always attended ihe budget, in ccnse- 
quence of Sir Robert Peel having entered tully into an explanation of the 
reductions contemplated in the present year, in his speech at the commence. 
ment ot the session. Mr, Goulburn, however, imparted considerable inte- 
rest to his statement, by taking a general review of the financial changes of 
the last four years, dwelling upon the principles on which they had been 
made, and showing the general result which had attended them. 

In the first place, Mr. Goulburn compared the estimates made a year ago 
with the actual produce of the revenue, which have been as follows: 

Revenue estimated last year. Actuaily received, 











CONCISE. 6. ss<cadass B19 B00 000 2.00 cccscccssece £19,700,.000 
Excise..........--.-- 12,500,000............-.-.-- 13,300,000 
Stamps...... .ccccesee- TOU cS o6csce cccccocs és 7,760,000 
Pee asacesteeees vane BRING ad ca snccces cenees ess 4 200,000 
Property tax... cce:ceess 5,200,000, .-...----2++-----.--5, 100,000 
Post Office. ..... 0. eee 700,000......----. édeok 60508 790,000 
Crown lands,...--..---- Posse th cben saaebeinncas 150,000 
Miscellaneous..----.---- 350,000 .... ceccee coves Pere 250,000 
49,760,000 51,250,000 

Chana..... oP ETT CTT To re PR TET eer Cer 759,000 
Total receipts....-. eeee+ eeeeee eee Ss esesesccse 52,009,000 


The expenditure has been altogether 49,659 O00/., leaving an excess of 
income above expenditure of 2,350,L00/. The next subject to which Mr. 
Goulburn went, was the estimated produce of the various branches of re- 
venue in the current year, ending 5th of April, 1547. The produce of the 
customs in the past year was 19,765,000/_ The duties on the articles re- 
duced or repealed in the present session amount to a sumof 1,041,00uU/.— 
Mr. Goulburn, however, bas learned by experience, that in the event of a 
reduction ot duties, the loss to the revenue dues noi exceed two fifihs of the 
sum given up; the remaining chree- fifths being made up by increased con- 
sumption of the articles reduced, and of otherarticles. But he has so much 
confitence in the prospects of the country, and in the consumption of the 
current year, that he only reduces the income of last year by a sumot 
265,00u/. instead of 1,041,000/., as the probable loss. In this he has been 
guided by the flattering accounts received within the last six weeks, since 
the reduced tariff came into operation, of the receipts at several of the out- 
ports, among which he mentioned Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Port 
Glasgow, and Dublin. : 

Mr. Goulburn’s estimate of the income and expenditure for the current 
year, is as lollows :— 


Catoms...ccs< £19,500,000 | Permanent eharges on debt. . . . £30,600,000 
BRING oi.cn's 50sec eee eet BNET cep ake ice cekscnsesscosess 6,697 000 
ery Tt ARO shdcccacac ceased seaces sed 7,521,000 
0 ere rr GS BOwOee | ORRGNOR . 6 ona d 5056 vccsectes ce 2,643,000 
Property (ax...--.. 5,102,000 | Miscellaneous, including grants 

Post office. ....... -.850,000 RO SI cannes ceecdsss0 3,415,000 
Crown lands....-.... 120,000 —_——— 


Miscellaneous...... 250,000 50,876,000 














_ MS  WURUGs sek ccccsrsened eiacke oe 776,000 

50,952,000 
Prom CMSs... cs0 700,000 —_ 
_ _ BUM is cacacaessaver wanes 51,652,000 

2») | err 51,652,000 


Leaving a surplus of only 776,000/, With a similar apparent surplus last 
year, Mr. Goulburn stated that the result had so greatly exceeded the esti- 
wate that he enter ained the greatest confidence he would again be agreeably 
disappointed, in finding at the end of the current year a much larger sur- 
plus than the estimate shows; and this confidence was based on the result 
which had been experienced by the policy pursued since 1842, in abolish- 
ing all duties which were prohibitory, and reducing such as were protec- 
live. 

Mr. Goulburn then passed to a general review, or summing up of the ex- 
perience of the country on all the measures which had been introduced since 
1842, In 1842, duties were rednced or repealed on five hundred and eighty- 
two articles; in 1843, on seven articles; in 1844, un four articles: and in 
1815, twenty-one articles were reduced, and on four hundred and forty- 
etght articles the duties were repealed. _In the present year, the measures 
which have already passed the House of Commons, reduce the duties on 
one hundred and twelve articies; and repeal the duties ov fifty-four ariicles. 
In the whole period in question—in the five sessions begimping with 1842, 
and ending with the present—the duties on seven hundred and twenty seven 
articles have been reduced, and those on five hundred and one articles have 
been entirely repealed—articles, too, which have nearly all, though sume 
to a lesser and others to a greater degree, affected the condition of the great 
masses of the people, either in their food or clothing, or in the supply of 
those greatstaple articles of raw material which are so essential to the 
manulactures, and consequently to the industry of the country. 

Considering the great reductions thus made in the customs and excise du- 
ties, Mr. Goulburn was anxious to show that the experiments which the 
Government had made in this wise and enlightened course of financial le 
gislation, by which commerce and industry had been so much benefited, 
had not in any degree impaired the general state of our finances, or added 
to the permanent debt of the country. On the eo. trary, the success of these 
free-trade experiments had been so great, that notwithstanding the great 
reductions, every test which could be taken of the financial condition of the 
country showed that it had rather been improved than impaired 

The first test which Mr. Goulburn applied, was the amount of balance 
available, and at the command of the Government, on the first of January, 
1842, and the first of January, 1846, which was as follows:— 


Balance available, January Ist, 1842.............-- £3 650,000 
Balance available, January Ist, 1846............--- 8,450,000 
BCTORORs 6 dce.csct esas 4,800,000 


Nor had the debt of the country been added to in order to increase the ba- 
lance in hand, or to make up the deficiency caused by the recuctions which 
had taken place. In 1842, the whole debt of the country, funded and un- 
tunded, was as follows :— 

January 1st, 1842. 
Ne COG g 606s on sied 06.6650669800050604% ..- £772,531,000 
INE WIN 55 0 0.6056,400056.c05n ened babeete 19,678 000 


792,209,000 
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WMNOOG CEU 5 oss. nscs oc0ndnsesusecessnsseesseee £766,715 000 
MERCUOORET DAllb. 4... ccccces ccccccceccscosess 18,400,000 





Total debt 785,115 000 


Showing a reduction of about 7,000,000/. in these branches of the public 
debt due at thistime. But, besides this, the average amount of deficiency 
bills, for money borrowed from the Bank, amount in the four quariers of 
1342, to 6,163,000, while the same in the average of last year amounted 
only to 2.029, 0u0/., showing a further reduction of the debt of the country to 
the extent of 4.133,000/ » Making a total reduction of the whole debt, between 
1842 and the present time, of more ‘han e/¢ven millions. 





Not only had these reductions been made in the national debt, but a fur. 
ther reduction in the permanent anoual charge of that debt, even in a great- 
°r propo: tionate degree, had also been effec ed. The charge for the debt in 
1812 and in 1846, was thus compared by Mr Goulburn :-— 

1842. 1846. 
SE are £24414000 ... £23 620.000 
Verminable annuities. GAGE? esd caneacne 4 490. 000 i 
Management......... a re 93 000 | 
Interest of Exch bills... SU OOO cccsccucsens 126 000 | 
29,984,000 28 629,000 } 
Thus showing a sum of more than £1,500 000 already saved in the annual } 


charge on the debt, besides a further sum of £625 000 which is also se y 











cured in the reduction of inietest; but which will not take effict until the { 
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year 1854; the whole making a saving, effected in the annual expenditure 


on the debt, of £2 125.000, besides a reduction on the capital itself of 
000. Mr. Goulburn stated that it might be sup by some, 
that the large amount of money received from China contributed to 


these improvements in our general finance. Such an idea would, how- 
ever, be erroneous; for although the sum of £3,360,000 had beer. received 
from this source, yet of that £2 050,000 had been expended upon our es- 
tablishments in that country, and £1,270,000 had been paid to the owners 
of the opium which had been seized, as compensation ; so that nearly the 
whole of that sum had been exhausted in these ways. 

Mr. Goulburn then made a comparison between the entire amounts of 
taxes imposed during the peried in question, and those which bad been 
repealed. The statement was as follows :— 


Taxes imposed Taxes repealed or reduced. 
1842 to 1846....... - £5,624 000 iS” eee .--£1,590,000 
Balance.......... ee 2,563,000 1843............ 411,000 
i) ae 407 ,000 
WGBiassoecere 4,749,000 
Ee 1,040 000 
8,187,000 8,197,000 





Thus showing ‘hat taxes tothe amount of £2,563,000, had been repealed 
during the period in question, in excess of those which had been imposed. 

The right hon. gentleman expressed the greatest satisfaction in being 
able thus to bear the testimony of his own experience to the extraordinary 
efficacy of the principles ot commercial legislation which this country has 
adopted during the last five years; by which the springs of industry had 
been relieved, the cowmerce of the country set free, the people rendered 
prosperous and contented, and by which the finances of ihe country had 
improved in so remarkable away. {t will surely be impossible tor any 
foreign government or people to peruse this statement, and to see the ex- 
traordinary effects which our free-trade policy has produced—to consider, 
moreover, the numerous evidences of the improved condition, physical, 
social, and moral, of the population of the country, by which these changes 
have been accompanied, without feeling the strongest inducement to fol- 
low cur example. It will be by such means that the benefits of our policy 
witl become known and adopted by other countries. These statements are 
well calculated to give the most ample assurance to the most timid and the 
most doubting of the safety of the free-trade policy, in which, thank God, 
we are now safely embarked. 


The melancholy loss of life by the wreck of the Brig Sutledge, has ex- 
cited deep solicitude with the people of Rhode Island, who, much to their 
honour, have subscribed liberally for the sufferers. The following is from 
the Providence Journal : 

Tue Surrerers sy tHe Surtepee.—The sum of $730 was raised in 
Newport for the sufferers by the Sutledge, $630 in the churches and $100 
by the contribution of the Odd Fellows. This prompt liberality is exceed- 
ingly praiseworthy. Some of the persons saved came up to the city yester- 
day. They speak in the highest terms of the kindness and charity of the 
people of Newport. The dead were buried on Sanday with customary re- 
ligious solemnities, and were followed to the grave by a large concourse of 
citizens.—Providence Journal, Tuesday. 


*,* We copy with deep regret, the following from the city papers :— 

Diep.—At Brooklyn, June 25th, 1846, Mr. Henry J. Chubb, aged 23 
years, ot congestive fever. Mr. Chubb was a gentleman of great worth 
and promise, much respected and beloved. He was an assistant editor of 
the St. John Courier. We sincerely condole with his father and friends on 
this melancholy event. He left St. John, N. B. a few weeks since in com- 
pany with a friend to be present at his marriage in the city of New York. 

Trenton Falls.—The house at this delightiul place of summer resort, is 
now open for visitors, and is fitted up with every necessary comfort and 
accommodation. The beauty of the scenery needs no eulogy from us. 
We beg to refer to the advertisement of Mr. Moore, the proprietor, and 
to advise no traveller to pass through Utica, without stopping to look at 
Trenton Falls. —— 

Niagara Falls.—A new view of this wonder of the world has just been 
published. {tis engraved on stone by A. Vaudricourt, 169 Nassau street, 
from a Daguerreotype by W. and T. Langenbeim. It is taken from the 
Clifton House on the Canada side, and embraces the American Fall, the 
Horse Shoe, Goat Island, and part of the adjacent scenery. It isavery 
spirited print. datas 

Mr. Thomas J. Farnham, well known for his former works, viz, “ Tra- 
vels Across the Great Western Prairies,” ‘‘ Travels in California,” é&c., has 
just put forth a new work entitled ‘‘ Mexico—its Geography—its People— 
and its Institutions.” This is a sort uf hand book, and being divided and 
classified, and illustrated with a map, forms a very useful book. It is pub- 
lished by Long and Brother, No. 32 Ann street. 

Mr. Disturnell, Nu. 102 Broadway, has sent us another of his useful and 
valuable books for travellers, the title-page will explain its object: 

“A Guide between Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Containing a description of the principal places, Rail Road, and 
Steamboat Routes, tables of distances, &c. Also Routes of Travel from 
Boston to Buffalo, and from New York to Montreal.” 

We can very cheerfully recommend this work, not only for its atility, but 
its cheapness, 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Mr. Simpson bids fair to make his experiment of a 
Summer Season successful. The houses have been quite respectable dur- 
ing the week, and the character of the performance every way attractive 
and unexceptionable. We are glad to see this, for, believing that the 
Manager has only kept open the Theatre for the benefit of his stock com- 
pany, it is gratifying to see that so laudable an attempt is not likely to ter- 
minate in any great positive loss. 

The fascinating Mrs. Hunt bas returned to the Park boards with all 
her former attractions, and, we may with great propriety add, with in- 
creased powers of execution and artistical finish, She has acquired a 
breadth and expression in her acting that actually place her but second to 
few now upon this Continent. During the week she has appeared in Con- 
stance, in the Love Chase, Francine, in Grist to the Mill, Minnie, in Some- 
body Else, and her unrivalled Fortunio, ia all of which she has exhibited a 
freshness and @bandon in her acting positively exhilarating. Indeed, the 
hearty continuous applause that has accompanied this talented actress dur- 
ing the week, is the best evidence of her powers. We are glad to learn that 
she will form one of the permanent stocx company next season. Mr. A 
Andrews, formerly of this Theatre, has also returned to his old position . 
This gentleman is quite a treasure in his way, respectable in everything 
and frequently rising to posilive excellence. 

We cannot pass over the revival of Fortunio at the Park, without com- 
mendatory notice. We are not a very ardent admirer of these modern ex- 
crescences which bave fastened themselves like creepers around the stardy 
oak of the drama, obscuring at times, and injuring, we fear, the stately 
supporter they cling to; bat Fortunio is decidedly the best of the class- 


Terse, pointed, and piquant, its real merit disarms even sturdy prejudices 
and, as played at the Park, it is really a treat of no common order. 

The present revival is superlatively good—Mrs. Hunt's Fortunio is too 
well known, and too widely appreciated to need lurther commendation 
but Mr. Andrew’s Alfourite, is not equally familiar to a New York au- 


» music with great effect, and 
specimen of burlesqgav—not overdone, 


dience—it is actually a gem. He renders th 
his acting of the part is really a rich 


but artistical aud pointed. Fislicr’s Emperor Montapa is a glorious bit of 


bombast in the true “‘ Ercles vein ;” and, then, that exquisite rendering of the 
Princess Vindicta. by Mrs. Vernon, 80 earnest ind intense—so unlike the 
fustian and the pother of ordinary actresses in such parts; itis a stady 


1 of its class 


Miss Gordon made 1 extremely favourable impression in Pertina, and 
| wore ber “ unmentionables’’ with a grace aud a swagger quite delectable, 
Little Miss Crocker, too, k oked a very Ganymede in Flirtina: and Mre 


Koigot, wl 


jefies old Father Time, is a Queen of I airiea, par excellence— 
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“while the lovely Miss Kate Horn, with her classically chased features, com- 
pletes the group, making a pictare unsurpassable, we should suppose, 02 
this Continent. We are glad to see that Mr. Simpson intends to treat the 
holyday folks with this piquant spectacle this evening, to which he adds 
a new piece, imported from Paris—called ‘ Satan in Paris,’ Mrs. Hunt 
personating his Satanic Majesty. 

We are looking with some interest for the production of ‘ The King of 
the Commons.’ Its success in London has been decided. A remarkable 
fact, as it was maiden effort of a hitherto unknown writer, a clergyman of 
the Presbyterian Church, who, like Home, in his Douglas, has stepped at 
once to the pinnacle of dramatic fame. 

Nisto’s.—The Ravels are pursuing their triumphant career to crowded 
houses nightly, and this, too, with only the repetition of oft repeated fa- 
vourites. 

Mr. Niblo is very judiciously reserving his novelties, until after the 4th, 
when we presume the long promised debut of Mlle. Blangy will take 

lace. 

. Mr. Placide, and the really talented Vaudeville Company, prove almost 
as attractive as the Ravels, Placide’s inimitable National Guard, has been 
played every night appropriated to these performances, and each time with 
increased effect. On Wednesday a new Farce was produced from the 
French, under the title of Tae Cobler’s Will, or the Fortunate Actor. Pila- 
cide, the hero, is irresistibly comic ; the piece is an agreeable trifle, and 
is extremely well played by Messrs, Walcott, Arnold, Sprague and Everard, 
aided by Miss Clarke, Miss Roberts, and Mrs. Watts. [t wiil have a run, 

Niblo presents a Bill of surpassing attraction, this evening. The Ravels 
and Fire Works, ona scale of magnificence worthy of his establishment. 

Cuatwam THEATRE.—Messrs. Deverna and De Bar are reaping the re- 
ward of a well conducted and vigorous management. On Monday, Miss 
Auna Cruise, from the London and Provincial Theatres, made a successful 
debut in Rosalind. This young lady is an interesting and spirited young 
actress, and will prove an acquisition to the already talented Company en- 
gaged at this Theatre, The pieces, too, are put upon the stage with care, 
and Mr, Deverna has imported a magnificent wardrobe, to aid the effects of 
his performances. The Chatham is sure of success, under this spirited 
attention to the demands of the public. 

To-day, there will be two performances, and atiractive entertainments 
are produced for the Holiday seekers. 

Bowery Treatre.—Messrs. Cony and Blanchard have resumed their en- 
gagement at this Theatre ; the last novelty they have produced is a melo. 
dramatic entertainment, called The Butcher’s Dog of Ghent, in which their 
sagacious and highly trained dog is as usual the priucipal feature; the piece 
has been highly successful during the week. To-day Mr. Jackson gives the 
holy-day seekers a double performance, afternoon and evening, with a 
most attractive Bill of Fare on each occasion. 


Greenwich Tuweatre.—M). Freer seems to have hit the tastes of the 


frequenters of this house—a constant succession of novelties of a spicy char- * 


acter, played with attention, and weil put on the stage, are receiving nightly 
the applause of highly respectable audiences. Miss Chapman has made a 
decided impression in Celeste’s piece—the French Spy. An attractive 
bill, is presented fur to-night, on the occasion of the great national festi- 
wal. 

*,* In consequence of the Fourth of July falling on Saturday this year, 
we are under the necessity of publishing our paper on Friday. 
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CAgADA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES,.—WHEREAS, great feats of 
Walking and Jumping bas been performed in the United States, the following, [if 
accomplished,} will set aside the whole Walking race. . 
PEDESTRIANISM EXTRAORDINARY.—One Thousand Miles in One Thousand 
Hours.—Oo the 15th day of July next, Mr Eaton will commence bis Herculean feat of 
walking 1000 miles upon the Barclay plan, that is, a mile every hour for 1000 bours in suc- 
cession, to come off at the Caledonia Springs, Canada. His triends will back him to the 
amountof five hundrea guineas. / 
Mr. Eaton was born in Northamptonshire, England, and is now in his 77th year The 
feat, if accomplished will be [considering his age and other contingencies,} the most re- 
markable andertaking ever ac complished, and will occupy 41 days 16 hours! 10 to | has 
been bet against him on account of his advanced age. One of Mr. Eaton’s friends will 
take half thatodds. All communications respecting this Match to be addressed to J. E., 
Place d’Armes, Montreal, or Spirit of the Times Office, New York. 
€@# Caledonian Springs is about 70 miles above Montreal, and will be the scene of im- 
mense excitement during the whole match. The resort is deiightful. jy 42 








LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, begs 

to inform the inhabitants ot New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
hei entire stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledg 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h:s been so liberally patronized since- 
her commencement in business, and now wishes \o call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itbeing Mrs. B.’s object to bring ber business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on ber part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of itonly requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most uapieit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs, B. with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patrorize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe forthe last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 

The business will be conducted on the 

no deviation can be made. 








plan of having but one price, from which 
jy 412m 





C, WATSON, TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 168 Broapway, respectfully informs 

- his friends and the public that he has now on hand, and is constantly receiving by 
new arrivals from Europe,a very large and elegant assortmentof SPRING AND stm 
MER GOODS, consisting in part of 

Black and coloured Cloths, Cassimeres and Doesk ins, of superior makes. 

Fancy Cassimeres and Doeskins, latest styles. 
N ew and elegant French and English Drills ani Summer Staffs, for pants, 

Rich silk, satin, cashmere, c hally, Marseilles and embroidered Vestings, the most re- 
cent styles and finest fabrics. 

Also, Scarts, Cravats, Gloves, Suspenders, &c. &c. 

J. C. W. particularly invites the attention of strangers, and requests the favour of a 
call betore purchasing elsewhere. May 23 | year. 





AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &c. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK- 

RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged his | 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to purchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his In struments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet | 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their u. terest to call. 

N. B.—Instructiocn given in the art as usual. 


apli tf | 

oa 8 eapenene ma * : ae . | 

KS. FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sister, the late Mrs. Hassal, | 
No, 377 to 653 Brdadway, a few doors above Bleecker Sireet. m i6 3t 





NIVERSITY OF NEW VORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on 
the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 
VALENTINE MOTT, M_ D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Surgery, 
with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 
JOUN REV ERE M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 
es tpibe 
_ MAR YN PAYNE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med 


ica. 

GUNNING 8S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. ‘ ) 

JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. : 











The fees for the fall Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demonstrations is $5. 

The most ample opportonities for Ciinical Instraction will be afforded to the Scudents 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desirec The 

ial is abundant and cheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 


lee tor | 


tober. 

The New- York Hospital, 15 minutes walk fom the College Buildings, is visited Dail 
and the Stadents have an opportunity of studying ihe various Medical and Surg 
euses 0! that Institution. 

The Kye and Eer Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, 8 open to the Stujients. 

he University Surgical Cliniqw is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Moit, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed by 
the professor. More than 609 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady 
brought before the Class dating the season. 

The Unversity Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwitery hav: 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

In addition to these facilities fr clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 paticats, presenting every | 
poss bie aspect and characier of disease. 

Excellent Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $5 
per week. 

The number of Students in attendance the last session was 4073 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135 


y; 


ical dis- 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of time and la- 
H bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of n inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already enga in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for seeing the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all Kinds of hides an‘ skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article o 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. r 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring «ne, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in hee" fferent states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adop' e improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three handred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirt 7 ps ad 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. : 

For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 

r. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 

ashington City. ap 25 uf. 


*TODART AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- 
ments over all —~ Sense ee Coane? is estab ished beyond a doubt, by 
i icited testimonial of the ** Lion Pianist. 

ee Charleston Hotel, March 31st, 1346. 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 13th street between 3rd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No. 361 Broadway. fe 

C. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —! herewith tate pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham's Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmanship, superior to any other manufactured. 

ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 








ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 
is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frencn 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. ae 
His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Uffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore «f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or at the Professor’s Rooms, Mrs. S. Leland’s, No. 90 Leonard 
Street, will receive immediate attention. : 3 
Prof. Edwards is rmitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon, Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas, H. Read, and Ed- 
ward F’, Sanderson, Esq., New York. jis 





OHNSON, VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 3m. 














A WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes to give ber attention in one or two 
families, to instruct in Reading, Writing, Grammar and Apithmetic—or to attend to 
the lessons left by the masters. ‘Terms moderate and adapted to the ages of the pupils 
The utmost attention will be paid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 
urusted to her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 374 Front street, Sreokiye. j 66 


NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respeci- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, to t he 
accommodation which his bouse affords; and particularly to the fiowing letter which 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the edivor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Fricnd, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. 





LIveRPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can be» 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in ali its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely fernished and oi 
good dimensions. The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, whict are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hoiel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus- 
tom House and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je20 3m THOMAS RAWLINGS, 


1ANO-FORTE INSTRUC TION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select class 
of Young Ladies, for instraction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, \ 
her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany, | 
Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in her eda 
eation. An early application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
March, 1846. 





OVERNESS.—A LADY who has had much experience as a teacher of English 
branches and French, and who excels in Music, wishes a situation as private Go- 


verness. She can bring the bighest references. Address X. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker 
street. je 27 2t 
EMOVAL.—MR,. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 
in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 
Place, where he will continue in his professional duties of 
Forte and in Singing 


ce nion 
giving lessons on the Piano 
j6 3m 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Pa) liament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities, The assured has, on all occasions, the power to bor- 
row, without expense or torfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, al the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 








EXAMPLES. 
a | | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age Sum Premium Year Bonus added | Cash j| reduction may borrow 
| | | ot pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 $ J $ P, $ 

1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 obs 

60 5000 «; «©6570 20 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

} 1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 

1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 

1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
74 Wall street, New York. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June Sith, 1846. 


LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURKE.—No pain is 

comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health ; but this tri- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish. 
The great question then arises how torelieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while itremoves the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits, 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for thé tooth ache. Those subject to ‘this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers | 


street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st., 77 East Broadway, and by all respect 
able Druggists in town and country. Price 25 cents. 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription ot one of the most celcbrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successful salve ever used for 
intlammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where tbe eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two or three applications. 

in dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong iight, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a 


sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- | 


yarentdisease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where alinost total 
»lindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and soreness cansed by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica. 
tion ot the Balsam. One trial will convince the most increduloas of its estenihion eflicacy. 
Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents, Prepared and sold by A. B 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite boilding,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway, And 
old also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 


PURE BEAR’S OLL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFLIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 


HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and ail alladed to the pro- 
} J pro 


perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of “ nature’s 
covering for the head.” UWippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this suhject, 
says in his ** treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 


very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature | 


baldness eceurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered with ashining fat which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots 
of the bair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adducedas to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 


| For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent. physicians the best 


remedy for dan iruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with. "Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil 
The realarticle caretully porified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO., 


Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East | 


Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 50 cents for large 
and 24 cents for smal) bottles. Feb 28—a3m., 


“ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4) 
Oe. WALL STKEET, NEW VORK.—Parties requiring funds tor remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this @ftice. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NoTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN GOLD AND SiLver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mos! 
favourable terms. 

CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made witb 
promptitude in the most liberal terms, 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State 
bought and «old at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and dispose don Commission, by 


nthe Union 


\ TEST POINT HOTEL.—The friends of Cadets and the public in general are re- 


specttully informed that this house is now open for the reception of visitors. The 
he 





N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, vy calling at the College Building, 659 Broad 
way, and axking for the Janijor, will be conducted lo Boarding-houses 
Any turther iniormation respecting the Institation can be bad by addressing the Secre 
tary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary.= 
may O6 mo 


yuse bas been greatly improved and refurnished tn the best style 
F. Rider aveils himself of this opportunity to thank the (riends of Cadets and the pob- 
lic in general tor the very liberal patronage he has received ring 


the five years he has 
kept the above house 


, and assures them toat nothing will be wanting on his part to mer- 
it acontinaance of their patronage hitherto so L.berally bestowed. 
=m im 


ine July 4 


NEW. YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 10th and 30th of 
every mon 

* This line of packets will hereafter be composed of tne following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwwally from New Verh 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 2!the@ 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of owing from New] Days of Sailing fren 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan, 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 9 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, “10, * 10) “ o7 © of, «@ gy 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “20, “ 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Now. 9 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick}Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1f “ 47, “ 417, “& 

Switzerland, E. ye “« 10, “« 10, “ 10) 97, « oo gp 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20,  “ 20 ** 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 3 
Victoria (new), E.E, Morgan, {Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1/ * 17, « 17, “4 1 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “10, “10, “ 10] % oF, « gy a 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20, = 20/May 7; Sept. 7, Jam 9 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, % 17, “@ 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | * 10, “10, “ 10} “ 27, “ 27, « gy 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, + 20, “20, “ 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Fem? 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced saws 
gators. Great care will be taken jhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for ang 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere 
tor. pyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 Sovth-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 Southes 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tfbe Proprietors of the seve. 

1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 

ing from each porton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. L verpooL 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Novy. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, Spel PT 
Fidelia, Hackstet, ~ * 16, “16, “ 16| Sept. 1,'Jan. 1, May 4 
Pottinguer, Bursley, oe * 3 «= $ 6 * 6 “ 6 
Roscius, ldridge, < 96, * 2, “ 26) “ 11, se h &* 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “16, “ 16, “ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, Tr, “§ % * i} cet “38 * @ 
New York Cropper, «2, “* 16, “ 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jume A 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, * 21, “ 21 “ q «& 6, “ € 
Siddons obb, “ 96, “* 26, * 96] r** i, * 8 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “it * 6, * B 
S. Whitney, Thompson, elu, “ ht, oe 8] a“ ’ “<« 2, “ 2 
Yorkshire Bailey, «36, “* M, *“ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July & 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, “ 21, “ 2) “s 6, “ 6, “a 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, “s, ¢ SB, “ 26 “« i, “+ 1, “* BB 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “. 6, “ 16, “ 
Virginian, Hiern, “ou * Hh * @ “« SS, “ 62, “ 
Oxford, Rathbone, “46, “* 46, “ 416 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. i 
Rochester, Britton, “i, “ 2, “ 2) | “ 6, ‘ Ge = 6 
Garrick, Trask, “26, “ 96, ‘ 28 | on « ff « @ 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, “wt, * B 


} 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and emg 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point eae 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.......0.0-++000+ 
ss “ rom * to New York,......£525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, arene, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Ar 5 omg 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageuts for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Laverpeol, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO, Livervool. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oa 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and New. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sepi. and Jam 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for Urese 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses an- 
tually incurred on them. For treight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 120 tase 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract witb the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ..cccccccccccrccccccrecccsesccece corccccesens Capt. Ryrie. 





From Havre. 












PCUGMMIN, coccsccccesecceccesacocse occcccesesceseocescs GOERIE OUE 
Caledonia, ..... eves eee secccccccccccce Captain E. G. Lote 
Acadia, ee ererereseeeere . .» Captain W. Harrison 
Cambria,......+...+++ 






sees Capt. C,H, BE, Judhion. 





Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON | FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia on the 16ih July, 1846. Britanniaon the 19th June, 1246 
Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Ageni, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeer 





oY amy BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Westera Steam 
| Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
|B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, It Nor ae 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sail as foliows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 
















Saturday .......-seeeseeeseeeesese Lith April | Thursday,........ 
Saturday. .50th May | Thersday..... 
Saturday...cccccccesse ceeseceress 2th July | Thursday.. 
Saturday ...c.cccocsrcesees oeeorece 12th Sept | Whursday........ 
Saturday.....csseeerseceee soeeceee Dist Oct | Thursday......... 





GREAT BRITAIN, 
From Liverpool. 
Saturday ...ccccsccsecscecscevessee Sth May | Saturday... 
Tuesday........ 


From New York. 
eevee eeereescesececceres Sle Same 
TTTTTTTT «et & 





cocccccccces sosceetth July | Saturday 
Wednesday. occee coccscesese 20th Aug | Tuesday cocccccccscct ane 
TOSS AF caccccccescece occcess saneedtee CLL E MORURT scccccscces coe coves +++ 17th Now 


Fare to Liverp ol per *GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “ GREA T BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the Stem 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other info rmation, apply in New York to 
RICHAKD IRVIN, 9° Front-street. 
mi4 tt 
EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons oeay 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of other, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. Tbe payment of premiume mag 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR 


New York, 27th February, 1846. 











Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Vear. | Age. | 1 Yeas 
14 | 0 72 26 { 07 3B i 48 ; 50 ) li 
/ 15 077 27 112 39 1 57 1 ae r. 
| 16 0 84 28 i 20 | 40 1 69 sa | £¢ @ 

17 0 86 29 1 28 11 | 1 78 53 2 & 

18 0 89 30 i $1 42 1 85 | 54 fog Pa 

19 0 90 1 31 1 32 |} 48 | 189 } 55 | & 

20 091 $2 1 83 14 1 90 5¢ ¢ £ 
| 21 0 92 33 1 34 | 45 | 191 | 57 2: 8 
| 22 0 95 34 1 35 | 46 } 192 58 | Me 
| 23 0 97 35 1 56 | 47 | 198 59 | ar 
| 24 0 99 36 1 39 ; 48 194 60 | «4 

25 1 00 57 1 43 | 49 | 195 j | 


Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which tx 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irrecdeemable for 1 year, 4pec 
| cent; do. do. for 5 monihs,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. tor 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fised 
| special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 
David 8S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, 
John R, Townsend Gulian C. Verplanck, 


fohn Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 


CuHarces C. PaLMER, Secretary. 


RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
abtebitt 


Physician to the Compaay 
HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in oper 


Henry Brevoort, Gardner G, Howland, Leonardo 8S. Suaret 
John Johnston, Abert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
George Grittin, James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 

John D. Van Buren. JOUN R. TOWNSEND, Presidenc 

| 

} 


| tion, 
Passengers toor from Charleston and the 
most comfortable route. 


| OHN NIMMU, Agent for the proprietors Newspapers and Pet 
No. 8, Wellington-Buildings, K t , To 


nlermediate places will find this by far the 


il Publicavens, 


nto, begs t at he ie 
Agent for the following 
| NEWSPAPERS 
ae Aw. 
| The New York Albion (weekly) rere wr va i 
T ce Old Countryman (weekly).. asees : see ou 
The Edinbargh Weekly Register.............. sah aabanscaeneiiel 1 © 
| The Edinborgh Witness (twice a week).... v acne ose cocscces OQ 
| The Philadelphia Saturday Courier.... se Si ate esoee sod B® 
| The United States Saturday Post - ' . “* ¢ ° 
| PRIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (in 1 hiv jee. Hee ° estcee BSE 
| Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (imonthiv).... ....-.ceeeeeeee eee eee . 1 § 
| The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Jor hiv).. ere : eresceel SO 
The London Penny Magazine (in mont! ts ee are 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (monthly) . ‘ i eves oe ooees 0 
Graham’s Magazine (monthly)... . ne Gbeeeeseueseee — a 
(Pwr All Subscriptions payable ina tiers must be pr pai 
T yronto 23rd February, 1°46 mit 
| TIYRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA. N Y.—The house at this place of fashionable 
resort is now open for the accom e travelling public, ’ 

During the recess the proptietor bes rrounds and w ladded te 
the aturac'ion of the unique scenery of et s’ by abridge thrown ss below ube 
first tall,thus giving access to m eresling views 0 ie gout nt 
scenery from the opposite bonk ot st i 

To his guests he offers the tarth ) partor organ of the largest class ana 
of the most exquisite tone, containin two k 5 1) a pedal bass, bulllexpreasty 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. ¥.,20¢ ’ il ex se anu Luien | ve heal 
construeted two bowling alleys,on m ved pian. M MOORE 

(So Board by ihe month on reasonablr jis % 
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